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CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 
WHITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS to OLD AGRE, 


Beeccerne,  JEWSBURY and BROWN’S 
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Caution.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY and BROWN. 
Pots, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. All Chemists, 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF 


Dr. WILSON writes: 
[AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE 


“is far and away the safest and best.” 
It is a gentle aperient (taken in quantity), 
an invaluable domestic medicine, a boon to 
the nursery, as children will ask for it, and 
must efficacious in Thirst, Headache, Liver 
Derangement, Sickness, Feverishness, Ex- 
citement, Sleeplessness, Blood Poisons, Erup- 
tive and Skin Affections, and all kindred ail- 
ments, as abundant Medical and other Testi- 
mony (such as no other saline or.salt can show) 
s with each bottle will prove. It is considered 
qian ~~ to have prevented more disease than any 
¢ 
oa Fi 





other medicine. Very little medicine of any 
other description required if Lampioven’s 
Pyretic Sautne is always at hand. 


?**Let Me Have Some To 





‘ARE THE BEST. 


Suited to all Figures. 
WORN IN ALL CLIMATES. 
The Largest Manufacturers 

in the World 
Ask for IZOD’S make, 
take no other. 

To be had of all Drapers and Ladies’ 
Outfitters. Trade Mark ‘ ANCHOR’ on 
every Corsetand Bor. 

Write for our Sheet of Drawings. 


} \ TRADE MARK 


D 
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E, IZOD & SON, 30, MILK STREET. LONDON, 


Patentees & Manutact x story : Landport, Hunts. 


There is nothing more enviable than a fair clear com- 
plexion. Those who have pale, bloodless taces, without 
a trace of colour in their lips or cheeks, ought to use at 


oncee HOP BITTERS. They will impart the 
natural freshness of youth and health to replace the dull, yellow skin, thickened and lifeless in appearance. 
What follows? Sparkling conversation, flexible easy manners, having no trace of peevish nervousness—figura- 
tively, the extinguisher is displaced, and a brilliant light made to shed radiance on all around. Lie, indeed, is 
full of happiness and joy, instead of being brimful of misery and apprehension. Make baste and use at once 
HOP BITTERS. The wide and universal success of this comely has given rise to the making of bogus 
stuff in imitations; and these frauds are impudently vaunted by dishonourable shopkeepers as “ just as good as 
the genuine Hop Bitters;” thus unwittingly giving their conviction of the genuine form as being the best by 
making it the standard of comparison. Disbelieve and avoid such unprincipled shopkeepers; they unscrupulously 
trade on your credulity and purses. The genuine HOP BITTERS has our Trade Mark—the Green Hop 
Cluster—on Label. Refuse substitutions. 
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| OSLER \ CH | N As: er 
“The Visitor to London who 

leaves without seeing the Show 

Rooms of Messrs. Osler has missed 

oné of the sights of the metropolis.” 

—Vide LAND AND WATER. 


FLOWER STANDS, TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN. GLASS AND CHINA. 


LAMPS—Newest Designs with Latest Improvements. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES... ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


OSLER’S SHOW ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST..W. 
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CONCENTRATED SOLUBLECOCOA 


cg FROM SIR’.CHAS-A. CAMERON M1.D. P: R.C.S-. Ireland. 
m—IT.'IS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED-TO‘THOSE , 
; *WHOSE* DIGESTIVE ORGANS ARE WEAK 


ISERVOSNS ARISTOL Lakpone SME 

















MAX GREGER'’S 
“nina CARLOW TT Z, 


‘R | C H | N P H OS P H AT ES, ‘ The best natural restoratives, 


Are constantly prescribed by eminent Physicians. Hundreds of Testimonials prove that their daily use has in 
very many cases led to renewal of health and strength. 


PRICES FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 


LONDON—2 OLD BOND ST., W. (two doors from Piccadilly) ; 
MAX GREGER (Ltd.) \" MINCING LANE, E.C.; and 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK 
MANCHESTER—86a KING STREET. 
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THE AGRA BANK, LimITep. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1838. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £200,000. 
Head Office:—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 
Lahore, Shanghai, Hongkong. 

Current accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London Bankers, and Interest allowed 
when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

—— received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra charge; and 
Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and Loans, and the safe 
custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest Drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and India, transacted. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
President—LORD TENNYSON. 
Vice-Presidenta—Right * W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; The Very Rev. THE DEAN OF LLANDAFF; 
BUNBURY, Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustecs—EARL ‘OF CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
Committee—Sir F. W. Burton—Avstin Dosson, Esq.—H. W. FRertanp, Esq.—Smney Gepce, Esq.—Epxunp 
Gossz, Esq.—F. Harrison, Esq.—Professor Huxter, F.R.S.—C, M. Kennepy, Esq., C.B.—A. Lane, Esq.— 
D.C. LATHBURY, Esq.—Rev. Srantey Leatues, D.D.—W. Wartkiss Liorp, Esq.—H. MAXWELL Lyte, Esq.— 
Sr. Grorce Mivart, Esq.—James CottER Morison, oy Henry Mortzy—Dr. Monx—Epwarp 
Peacock, Esq.—F. Pottock, Esq.—Rev. Dr. Rigc—G. J. Romanes, Esq.—HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.—LeEsiiz 
STEPHEN, Esq.—The Dean oF WESTMINSTER. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumesof Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 
& year without Entrance-fee ; or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement 
(1875-1880), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Catalogue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, % CRAMER'S 


CRAMER'S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
EXHIBITION MODELS—SILVER MEDAL. 


In American Walnut Cases, from 25 Guineas. 
In Black and Gold Cases, from 28 Guineas. 
Cottages in all Cases, from 46 Guineas. 


lron-framed Upright Grands, from 55 Guineas. 
. ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C. 
x.sohwemersco SQHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 


Anti-DysPEPTio Cocoa, og CHoooLaTE PowDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Tae Facutry pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breaxrast, LuncHEon, or SUPPER, and Invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 
Four times the strength of SS thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling water. Keeps for years in all Climates, Palatable 
without Milk. A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
10, Adam Street,  COOOATINA possesses remarkable cuteining pespeetion, and is specially adapted for 
































Strand, W.C. Roald by Chemists and IB Boney tins. at 19. 6d. 39, 82.6d..%, 
In feap. 8vo., 2s. In feap. 8vo., 2s. 
WHAT TO DO WITH THECOLD MUTTON. | EVERYBODY’S PUDDING BOOK. 
Recipes for every Household. Recipes for every Household. 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
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MR. 


MURRAY'S LIST. 








Recent Publications. 


Romilly’s Western Paci- 
fic and New Guinea. Se- 
cond Edition, with an Ad- 
ditional Chapter on the 
Ghost in Rotumah. Map. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


England’s Chronicle in 
Stone: Derived from her 
Cathedrals, Churches, Ab- 
beys, Monasteries, Castles, 
and Palaces. By James F. 
HUNNEWELL. 60 Iilustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo. 24s. 

The Early Military Life 
of General Sir George T. 
Napier. Written by Hrm- 
SELF for his Children. A 

* New and Cheaper Edition. 
Portrait. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Old English Plate: its 
Makers and Marks. By 
Wuiurrep J. Crrers. Third 
and Revised Edition. With 
104 Illustrations, and 2,000 
Facsimiles of Plate Marks. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


Through the British Em- 
pire. By Baron Von Hos- 
NER. 2vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


An Introduction to the 
Study of the New Testa- 
ment. By the Rev. Prof. 
Gzo. Satmon, Second Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. 
8vo. 16s. 


A Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Words and Phrases : 
Etymological, Historical, 
Geographical, and Discur- 
sive. By Col. Youre and 
the late ARTHUR BURNELL. 
Medium 8vo. 36s. 


Days and Nights of 
Service with Sir Gerald 
Graham’s Field Force at 
Suakin. By Major de Cos- 
son. Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 14s. 


The Country Banker: his 
Clients, Cares, and Work. 
. By Georce Rar. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Landscape in Art, before 
the Days of Claude and Sal- 
vator. By JostaH GILBERT. 
With 141 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 30s. 


The Moon: Considered as 
a Planet, a World, and a 
Satellite. By James Na- 
SMYTH, C.E., and JAMES 
CarRPeNTER, F.R.A.S. With 
26 Plates and numerous 


Being Selections from his Speeches and 
Gnas tite ee — Writings, chiefly bearing upon Political 
8v0, 218 . seem Questions. By Epwarp ALLoway Pank- 
Lif : A HuRsT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
e@ of General Sir 


Charles Napier, G.C.B. B 
the Hon. Wu. Maras 
Bruce. With Portrait and 
Maps. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA 
TO KAMSCHATKA and NEW GUINEA, 
Formosa, Liu-Kiu, and various Islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. By F. H. H. GuILLEMARD, 
M.D. With Maps and 150 fllustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, 42s. 


bT 
KUGLER’S HANDBOOK OF PAINT- 
ING.—The Italian Schools. A New Edition, 
Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re-written. 
By Sir A. Henry Layarp, G.C.B. With nearly 
200 Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 


SOME VERDICTS OF HISTORY 
REVIEWED. By Wrtttam Sressrne, late 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 


THE HAYWARD LETTERS. 

With an Account of Mr. Hayward’s Early Life. 
Edited by Henry E. CARLISLE. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 24s. 


INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. 


Suggestions for a Practical Policy of ‘ Ireland for 
the Irish.’ By Rosert Dennis. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS 
OF THE TWINING FAMILY. Edited by 
RicHarD TwIntnG. Crown 8vo. 98, 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER 
IN THE EAST. By the late Hon. Movunt- 
sTUART ELPHINSTONE. Being a continuation 
of his History of India. Edited by Sir E. 
CoLEBROOKE, Bart. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


THE GROWTH OF FREEDOM IN 
THE BALKAN PENINSULA. By Georce 
Mincarx. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ENGLAND'S CASE AGAINST HOME 
RULE. By Prof. A. V. Dicey, M.A, Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ETON HORACE, Pazrl. 
Tne Odes and Epodes. With Notes to the Odes, 
Book I. By F. W. Cogntsu, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. In ‘Two Parts. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS. 
By the Hon. S. G. W. Bengamin. With 56 
Illustrations, 8vo. 24s. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE BUL- 
GARIANS FOR NATIONAL INDEPEND- 
ENCE. Translated from the German of A. Von 
Housn. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE MINISTRY OF FINE ART TO 
THE HAPPINESS OF LIFE. By T. GamsBrer 
Parry, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 


THE WISDOM OF EDMUND BURKE: 


THE CONSULTING ARCHITECT. 





Practical Notes on Administrative Difficulties. 
By Rosser Kerr, Author of “The English 


Standard Works. 


Four Shillings Each Vol. 


Grote’s History of Greece. 
With Portrait and Plans. 
12 vols. post 8vo. 


Dean Milman’s Histories. 
Post 8vo. 

I. Tue Jews. 3 vols. 

Il. Earty CHRISTIANITY. 


3 vols. 
Ill. Latrx CHRISTIANITY. 
9 vols. 


Hallam’s Histories. 
Post 8vo. 
I. Enctanp. 3 vols. 
Il, THe Mrppire-= AGEs, 
3 vols. 
IIL, Lirerary History oF 
Evrorre. 4 vols. 


Five Shillings Each Vol. 


Earl Stanhope’s History 
of England. Post 8vo. 

I. Toe REIGN OF QUEEN 
Anne: down to the 
Peace of Utrecht, 1713. 
2 vols. 

Il. Tue Peace or UTRECHT 


To THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES, 1783. 7 
vols. 


George Borrow’s Works. 
5 vols. post 8vo. 

Tue Bree In Span. 

Tue Grpstes OF Sparn, 

LAVENGRO, 

Romany RYe. 

WILp WALES. 

Six Shillings Each Vol. 

Dean Stanley’s Works. 
Crown 8vo. 

Tue Jewisa Caurcu. Por- 
trait and Maps. 3 vols. 

THe KEKasterN CHURCH. 

Maps. 

Memortats OF CANTER- 
BuRY. Illustrations. 

Lire or Dr. ARrnowp. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. 

CuRIsTIAN LysTITUTIONS, 

Essa¥s ON QOESTIONS OF 
CHURCH AND STATE. 


Canon Robertson’s His- 
tory of the Christian Church, 
from the Apostolic Age to 
the Reformation, 8 vols. 
post 8vo, 


Lord Campbell’s Biogra- 
phies. Post &vo. 
Tue Lorp CHANCELLORS. 
10 vols. 
‘Tne Cuter Justices, 4 vols. 


Hon. J. L. Motley’s 
Works. 

History OF THE UNITED 
NETHERLANDS, Por- 
traits, 4 vols. post 8vo. 
24s. 

Lire AND Deatu OF JOHN 
OF BARNEVELD, Illus- 
trations, _ 2 vols. post 
8vo, 12s, 





Gentleman’s House,” &c. Crown 8vo. 9s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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New Works Now Ready. 


COURT and PRIVATE LIFE in the TIME of QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE: being the Journal of Mrs. Papendiek, Assistant-Keeper of the 
Wardrobe and Reader to Her Majesty. Edited by her Granddaughter, Mrs. VERNoNn 
DELVES BROUGHTON. Two Vols., demy 8vo., with Portraits of George III., Queen 
Charlotte, Son and Daughters of Mrs. Papendiek, Mrs. Papendiek and Child. 32s. 


THE LIVES OF THE SHERIDANS. By Percy Firzcerap. 
Two Vols., demy 8vo., with Six Engravings on Steel by Stodart and Every, of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Mrs. Elizabeth Sheridan, Mrs. Sheridan, Miss Linley and 
her Brother, the Honourable Mrs. Norton, the Duchess of Somerset. 30s. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES AND PEOPLE: from Cesar to 
Diocletian. By Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated, with the Author’s 
sanction, by Professor WILLIAM P. Dickson. Two Vols., demy 8vo., with Ten 
Maps, 36s. 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH and the COURT of FRANCE 
~ + i yi CENTURY. By JuLIA PARDOE. A New Edition. Three 
‘Ols., demy Svo., 425. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


HENRIETTE FELIcITE CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo., with Portraits. 6s. 


STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By Ernest Renavy. 


An English Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 





CONTENTS :—The Experimental Method applied to Religion—Paganism—Comparative 
Mythology—Buddhism—The Translation of the Bible—The Teazieks of Persia—Joachim di 
Flor and the Eternal Gospel—Francis of Assisi—Port-Royal—Spinoza. 


New Novels Now Ready. 


THE OLD HOUSE IN PICARDY. By KarHieen O'Meara, 


Author of *‘ Memoirs of Madame Mohl.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 


NEXT-OF-KIN WANTED. By M. B. Beruam Epwarps, Author of 


** Kitty,” ‘*Dr. Jacob.” In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


A LITTLE DUTCH MAIDEN. By E. Ernie Money. Two 


vols., crown 8vo. 


ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. By Bertua Tuomas, Author of “ The 
Violin Player,” ‘* Cressida,” &c. Three vols., crown 8vo. 
UNCLE MAX. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 


Three vols., crown 8vo. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE. By Georciana M. Craik 


(Mrs. May), Author of ‘‘ Godfrey ITelstone,” ‘‘ Two Women.” Two vols., crown 8vo. 





New Kditions. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of “Not Like Other 


Girls,” &c. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Adrian 


Vidal,” ‘* Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &c. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 


A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Annie Epwarpes, Author of “Ought we 


to Visit Her?” In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 





Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Ber Wajesty the Queen. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Co.'s New Publications. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE.” 


SPRINGHAVEMN : 
A TALE OF THE GREAT WAR. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


f 3 vols., crown 8vo., 315. 6d. 
NEW NOVEL BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


Now ready, 
AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR: A Novel. By RicHARD JEFFERIES, Author of 


‘*Ti-e Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Green Ferne Farm,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of 
MR. JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE OLD HOUSE AT SANDWICH. By JoserH Hatton, Author of ‘‘ Three 
Recruits” (6s.), ‘‘ Journalistic London” (12s. 6@.), ‘‘ North Borneo” (18s.), &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 125. 

“Tt is impossible to miss the fascination of interest, of stirring change and novelty, of lifelike incident, of 
exciting adventure, and, withal, of a truthfulness that beguiles the reader into speculating where fiction ends and 
facts begin in Mr, Joseph Hatton’s singularly vivid novel.”—Dazily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Hatton offers to readers of fiction one of the most attractive novels of the day.”—J/orning Post. 
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Now ready, 
TCHAY and CHIANTI; or, Wanderings in Russia and Italy. By W. St. CLatr 
. BavpvELEy, Author of “ John Dudley,” “‘ Bedoueen Legends,” &c. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, price ss. 





Now ready, 
© | ASHORT HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN PEOPLE. By Grorcr Bryce, 


M.A., LL.D., Professor in Manitoba College, Winnipeg ; Délegué-Régional de I’Institution Ethnogra- 
phique, Paris; President Manitoba Historical Society ; Author of “‘ Manitoba: its Infancy, Growth, and 
Present Conditions,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


PHILIP MOLESWORTH, and other Poems. By Mrs, FREDERICK PRIDEAUX, Author 


of ‘* Claudia ” and ‘‘ The Nine Days’ Queen.” Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. [Ready. 
“ This book comes before us as a pleasant reminder of an old friend.” —Sfectator. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF JOSEPH THOMSON’S POPULAR WORK. 
" THROUGH MASAI LAND: a Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad Volcanic 


Mountains and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa. By JoszepH THomson, F.R.G.S., Author of 
yf “To the Central African Lakes and Back.” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
[Faust ready. 








>| LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


In small post 8v0., uniform red cloth, bevelled boards. Price 6s. each, unless where otherwise stated. 














le By R. D. Blackmore. By Thomas Hardy. 
LORNA DOONE. asth Edition (also an Illus- THE TRUMPET MAJOR. 
C trated Edition, 21s., 31s. 6d., and 35s.). FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
. ALICE LORRAINE. THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 
CRADOCK NOWELL. A LAODICEAN. 
- CLARA VAUGHAN. TWO ON A TOWER. 
K CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 
EREMA: or, MY FATHER’S SIN. THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
, MARY ANERLEY. THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 
TORT CE MOOR TALE =| «By W. Clark Russell. 
WRECK OF T HE “GROSVENOR.” 
By Will] JOHN HOLDSWORTH (Cuter Matz). 
y William Black. ‘” SAILOR’S SWEETHEA 
THREE FEATHERS. awe THE “LADY MAUD.” 
or Cr STR. 2 Be LITTLE LOO: A Tale of the South Sea. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. JACKS COURTSHIP. 
LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. MY WATCH BELOW. 
in SUNRISE. By J ; , 
y Jean Ingelow. 
By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. SARAH DE BERANGER. 
ve A GOLDEN SORROW. N JOH 
OUT OF COURT. JOHt JEROME (price 5s.). 
By Lewis Wallace. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
BEN HUR: A TALE OF THE CHRIST. ELINOR DRYDEN. | DIANE. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet St., E.C, 
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THE LATSH 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 





(Each obtainable in One vol., crown 8vo, price Six Shillings, at all Booksellers’ 
in Town or Country.) 


East Lynne. (140th Thousand.) 
The Channings. 

Verner’s Pride. 

Within the Maze. 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Roland Yorke. 

Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
Johnny Ludlow. (1st Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (2nd Series.) 
Anne Hereford. 

Bessy Rane. 

Court Netherleigh. 

Dene Hollow. 

Edina. 





Elster’s Folly. 

George Canterbury’s Will. 
Lady Adelaide. 

Life’s Secret, A. 

Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 
Mildred Arkell. 

Orville College. 

Oswald Cray. 

Parkwater. 

Pomeroy Abbey. 

Red Court Farm. 

St. Martin’s Eve. 
Trevlyn Hold. 





Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BurtinctTon Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’$ NEW BOOKS. 


New Story by the Author of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ &c. 
NOTICE.—The Second Edition is now ready of 

‘JESS,’ by H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author 

of ‘KING SOLOMON’S MINES,’ ‘She: a His- 


tory of Adventure,’ &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘Seldom have we bemoaned more than now the scant space of necessity allotted to reviewers. . . . Mr. 
Haggard’s description of events, of inanimate nature, and of certain phases of human character, are almost 
unrivalled in their virility and vigour.’ 

From the ATHENZZUM. 

*“ Jess” is, par excellence, the romance of a woman. It is the study of a strange and fascinating being, a story 

of noble love and devotion. . . . To our mind Mr. Haggard’s most charming creation.’ 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘The story is a capital one, and the interest never flags for a moment. The Author knows his ground thoroughly, 
and his vivid descriptions of Transvaal scenery, and his clever sketches of the inhabitants, are all admirable,’ 














‘A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished Library.’—Tue Times. 
Ready this day, price 12s. 6d. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume X. (CHAMBER—CLARKSON), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Vol. XI. will be issued on June 25, 1887, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth; or 1s. in paper cover, 
MAJOR GAHAGAN. THE FATAL BOOTS, &c. 1 vol. 
A FURTHER VOLUME WILL BE ISSUED MONTHLY UNTIL THE COMPLETION OF THE EDITION. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE OF DIFFICULTY AND DANGER. 


In the press, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS; 


OR, TOIL AND TRAVEL IN FURTHER NORTH AMERICA. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DEMOS,’ 


Will be ready shortly, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THY R2ZA: a Tale. 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘Isabel Clarendon,’ &c. 


COMPLETING VOLUME OF ‘SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL LIFE.’ 
Nearly ready, the Fourth Series, fcap. 8vo., 332 pages, 74 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL LIFE. Being Reading 


Books for School and Home. Designed to train the Young to Thoughtfulness and Intelligence through Obser- 
vation of the Facts of the World’s Industry and Skill. 


The Publishers will be happy to forward, post-free on application, an Ilustrated Prospectus of the 
Po ace LESSONS IN PRACTICAL LIFE;” or they will be glad to send a Specimen Volume to any 
anager or Teacher desirous of introducing the Work into his School. 


‘Undoubtedly among the best and the most useful that have been issued.’—Tae Aruexavm. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO, 15, Waterloo Place. 
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5DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 


Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. 


oO 
z ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 
= 


FENNINGS’ 


CHILDREN’S POWDERS. 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions 


FENNINGS’ 
“LUNG HEALERS, 


BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 


a COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMAS, @s., 


FT sold in Boxes at 1s. lad. and 2s. 94., with 


- Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, or anything injurious =| directions,sent post-free for 15 stamps. Direct 


to a tender babe. 


ALFRED Fennineos, West Cowes, I.W. 


> Sold in stamped boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with IL The largest size boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps 


full directions. 


laJ Ask your Chemist for a FREE Copy. 


Sent post-free for 15 stamps. 

” Direct to ALFRED FenninGs, West Cowes, 1.W. 

<x Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains z 
valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. @) DOCTOR. _ Sent 


== post-free), contain three times the quantity 
of the small boxes. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S 

post-free, 13 stamps, 

Direct, A. Fennrnes, West Cowes, LW. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post-free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 





| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them 
return again. I mean a radical cure. I have 
made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY, or 
FALLING SICKNESS, a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. 
Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a 
treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible 
remedy. Give Address in full. It costs you 
nothing for a trial, and I will cure you.— 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 5, Plum Tree 
Court, Farringdon Street, London. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


-CLARKES. 





WORLD FAMED 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 
In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times the 
quantity, 11s.each, of all Chemists. Sent toany address, 
for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor. 


The Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, 
Lincoln. 








HEALTH FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


ailments incidental to Females, Young or Old. 




















THESE FAMOUS Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, 
act powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER 
and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of 
LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all 
To the Emigrant, Traveller, Soldier, and Sailor 





they will be found invaluable in the time of need, in every clime, in all stages of life. 


D&SLOCOCK’S 





Give INSTANT RELIEF and a RAPID CURE to 


Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 


law ee eP Rey FeRe Colds, and all Disorders of the 
Semen AN Ae) Brea, Throat, and Lungs. 


In Hysterical and Heart © 





they are unfi ; in 





and Nervous oon ‘they act like a charm.’ 








TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS Dr. LOCOCK'S 
all hoarseness and wonderfully increase the power and oe of the voice. 


Price 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., 4s. 


WAFERS are invaluable, as in a few hours they remove 
ey have a Pleasant Taste. 
,» and 11s. Sold by all Druggists. 











GOLD MEDAL 


GES 


PARIS, 1878. 





Every Packet bears the Fac-simile 
of his Signature, 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 
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EERING’S GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


HERRY BRANDY. 
Exported to all parts of the World. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
PETER F. HEERING, 
COPENHAGEN. 


Established 1818. NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Purveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and 
Imperial Russian Courts, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK GORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL: 


£2,000,000; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, £500,000. 
LONDON: 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 








DIRECTORS. 
CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Esq. E. F. HARRISON, Esg., C.S.I. 
LIONEL R. C. BOYLE, Esq. A. J. MACDONALD, Esa. 
W. W. CARGILL, Esq. SIR BENJAMIN C. C. PINE, K.C.M.G. 


GRANT HEATLY TOD-HEATLY, Ese. 


EDINBURGH: 23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LOCAL BOARD FOR SCOTLAND. 
THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS CLARK, Lord Provost | JOHN FALCONER, Esq. (of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, 
of Edinburgh. W.S.) 

Branches and Agencies:—Badulla, Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Hong Kong, Jaffna, Kandy, 
Kobe, Madras, ‘Mauritius, Melbourne, Newera Ellia, New York, Paris, San Francisco, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Yokohama. 

The Bank receives money on deposit, buys and sells bills of exchange, makes telegraph transfers, issues letters of 
credit and circular notes, forwards bills for collection, and transacts banking and agency business generally. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits. 
Fixed for 3, 4, or 5 months at 3 per cent. per annum. 





Fixed for 6 or 9 months..,, 4 ,, % 
Fixed for 1 year certain..,, 4¢ ,, ” 
Fixed for 2 years........ coe gn 44 oy ” 
Fixed for 3,5,or7 years , 5 ,, ” 


Current Accounts opened and cheque bookssupplied. Interest at 2+ per cent. per annum allowed on the minimum 
monthly balance, if not below £100. Advances made against approved banking securities. Pay and pensions 
drawn, insurance premiums, club subscriptions, and other periodical payments, made at a uniform commission of + 
per cent. Securities bought, sold, and received for safe custody from constituents of the bank. Interest and 
dividends collected. Drafts issued upon the Bavuk’s Eastern Branches at current rates free of commission. Bills 
collected or negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. The Directors are now receiving 
applications for 4 per cent. Debentures of £10 and upwards, secured upon the freehold Bank Premises in the City of 
London and elsewhere, on reduction of the five per cent. debentures issued. All necessary information and forms 
can be obtained by application to the agency, 23, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, or to the Head Office, 40, Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 

FOR YEARS, 


| paice Q1s., HARNESS’ 
| POST FREE. 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 
An agreeable, natural, and certain remedy for 
Rheumatism, | Indigestion 
meaaee, pis-y~ 9 I 
N Affections| — 
Slee SSIESS, j Have 
sis, ° 
SEND POSTAL ORDER OR CHEQUE FOR 218. FOR AN | 
Electropathic Belt (post free), and you wil 
ave an_ettectual and marvellous remedy always a 
; ectropathic Belt pro 
5 trength, and Energy. 
Thousands of Testimonials received. Write for copies 
or call and see the originals, 


Pamphiet and advice free of charge. 
Is the title of the NEW SERIAL STORY mm ate the 


wy © © aonenon : ’ The Medical Battery Company, Limited, 
y x. W. . now appearing in A 
that popular Fourpenny Magazine, ‘* HOME 52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


HIMES.” Sold Everywhere. Lorner & RMdoowe Wace 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot. 


ROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


WOTE.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN and 
POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Inferior kinds, asserting fictitious merits, 
are being recommended for the sake of extra profit. 


CONTEMPLATION IS THE ONLY LASTING PLEASURE. 


=e DAWN OF ANOTHER DAY. 
me **Out of eternity this new day is born, | So soon it for ever from all eyes is hid. 
Into eternity at night doth return, | Mere hath been dawning another blue day. 
Behold it aforetime no eyes ever did, | Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away ?”— 
Tennyson, 
O THE WISE. ‘Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou livest live well.” 


Hilton. 
O THE FOOLISH. A man without wisdom lives in a fool’s paradise. 


DVICE TO WOULD-BE SUICIDES—POLITICS, etc, Many hold their lives so 
cheap as to commit the terrible crime of suicide. Instead, however, of 
recklessly attaining that end by poison, the rope, pistol, or knife, etc., we recommend (F 
the following modes—as being more natural, and quite as effectual: Wear thin . 
shoes on damp nights, and keep every apartment air-tight. Keep the mind ina Mi 
round of unnatural excitement, by politics (to enable you to produce election fever), su 
trashy novels, and gambling speculations, either on cards, racing, or stock. Go to 














operas, minstrel concerts, theatres in all sorts of weather, and when steaming hot He 
with perspiration, rush into the cold air with your coat or shawl hanging over your mx 

: arm. In balls, dance till exhausted, and then go home in your pumps through the 
damp streets and air. Sleep on feather beds in the smallest and closest room in the house. Eat immoderately of & 
hot and stimulating diet. Never drink anything weaker than strong tea, nor anything stronger than neat whisky wr 
or brandy. Teach your children early to drink strong coffee, chew or smoke tobacco. A 
WHEN AILING pay no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupation. Always avoid Eno’s a 


Fruit Satt. Attempt no conformity to the laws of life, but gormandise to your uttermost bent, and you will be 

surprised to learn of the body what P 
“ A frail and fickle tenement it is, 

Which like the brittle glass that measures time, _ ‘ 


Is often broke ere half its sands are run.” gly 
What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain? b- 


DON’T BE WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S FRUIT SALT. te 


ILE-LADEN BLOOD. Heattny Brre.—When the liver is not making healthy bile, or insufficient quantity, nat 
the blood becomes impure—the groundwork of disease—and produces constipation, dyspepsia, biliousness, _ isa 





headaches, etc. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best remedy. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT versus BRANDY. ‘There were a few attacks of mild dysentery, brought mainly on 
by ill-considered devotion to brandy, or biliousness produced by the same cause. For the latter we used to 
swear by ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which is simply invaluable.”—sSee “Coral Lands,” Vol. 1. 


CAUTION.—Ezamine each Bottle, and see that the CAPSULE is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ 
Without it you have "been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


NUDA VERITAS 


HAIR RESTORER. 


OR Twenty-One Years this preparation has been known to the Fashionable World as 
superior to all others. 

Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most effectual, harmless, and 
permanent Restorer. 

It is not a dye, but after a few days’ use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its 
original colour. 

Nuda Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on bald 
spots, removes dandruff, and is a matchless dressing. Its use defies detection. 


In Cases, 10s. 6d. each. Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, etc., from whom Circulars may be had. 


AGENTS— 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 31 & 32 Berners St., W., and 91-95 City Road; London, £. 
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(February 12, 1886), says :— 





THE EUROPEAN MAIL 


‘Parkes’ Patent Compound 
Magnets, manufactured and 
supplied by Jevons Bros., 
16, Fleet Street, London, 
represent one of the most 
important discoveries of 
modern times.” 


EB. woh t-8.CP.. 
Edin., M.R.C.S., Eng., 
writes :—‘I cannot speak too 
“\ighly of the Magnets, which 
4 have thoroughly tested in 

various complaints.’ 


PARKES’ 
« MAGNETS 


give off Natural Electricity, 
which acts directly on the 
hervous system, and replaces 
the vital power which has 
been diminished by disease, 
anxiety, or toil. In this 
natural condition Magnet- 
ism is a Food and Nourisher. 





PARKES’ 


PROTECTED BY HER MAJESTY’S 
LETTERS PATENT. 


PATENT 








Instructions for Use accompany each Magnet. 


COMPOUND 


Worn in Hot Weather without 
Inconvenience. 


MAGNETS. 











PART OF THE 
BODY. 








BY DAY OR 
NIGHT. 


Read the Essay, 
‘Electric Life, and 
How to Find It,’ 
Gratis and Post 
Free. 


For 
NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
WANT of 
SLEEP, 
AND GENERAL 
DEBILITY. 




















For Sleeplessness, one 
No. 5 on pit of Stomach 
at ht. May be used 
for Ne 


The Magnets are covered 
and fitted, so as to be 


he underclothing, ll 
goods post free on receipt 
of remittance, 

No. Size Wet. Price 
x. 3 in. by rfin. = 1/- 
2. Fides by 2¢ in. oz. 1/6 
3 Ogin. by 2gin. r40z. 2/6 
4 4 in. by 2¢ in. # oz 3/- 
5 6tin. by 2¢in. agoz 5/6 
BRASS-CASED TESTING 
COMPASS, 6¢. 
Cheques and Postal 


Orders crossed “Union 
Bank, London,” in favour 
of JEVONS BROS., 165, 
Pleet Street, London,E.Cc. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MSS, must be addressed, post-paid, to the EDITOR of Tempie Bar, 8, New 
Burlington Street, London, W. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the 
Writer (not necessarily for publication), and be accompanied by postage stamps for its 
return in case of non-acceptance. 
Publishers cannot be responsible for accidental loss. 
hand on one side of the paper only, and the leaves should be fastened together, and 
paged. Porrry.—From the large number of Poems received every month, it is 
impossible to return them. A copy should be kept, as rejected Poems are destroyed. 
CORRESPONDENCE.—All articles sent are carefully considered, but it is impossible to 
advise beforehand what subjects are likely to meet with acceptance. 


The BACK NUMBERS of Tempe Bar (with a few exceptions), are to be obtained, 
price 1s. each. Most of the Volumes (of which there are Three in each Year) can also be 
obtained, price 5s. 6d. each. Covers for binding the Numbers, price 1s. each. 


The Inland, European, and North American postage of TEMPLE Bar is usually 2$d. 


Every care will be taken, but the Editor, or the 


MSS. should be written in a clear 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON,NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, 
PARIS: GALIGNANI, 224, Rug pg Rrvotr; H. LOCKE, Rog pz Duras, 


NEW YORK: WILLMER & RODGERS. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE: J. C. JUTA, 


MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, aad BRISBANE: G. ROBERTSON. 





ALL'RIGHTS RESERVED; 
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Apollinaris 


‘THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


FREE DELIVERY IN LONDON and TWELVE MILES round. 


ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the nearest depit, 
namely LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus effecting a great saving of carriage, 


AvDDRESS: THE APOLLINARIS CO, LIMITED, 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


SINGER'S \ oho tas 
SEWING 












Price from 
£4 As. 


10 y 4 Discount 
for Cash. 


ON HIRE, 
PER 2/ /6 * WEEK. Simple, wee. Superb. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.; 


403 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


“S. & H. HARRIS’S 


STABLE REQUISITES. 










unless it bears our 
Trade Name, 


“SINGER,” 


upon the arm, 














HARNESS COMPOSITION; EBONITE BLACKING 
(Waterproof). (Waterproof). 
FOR HUNTING, SHOOTING & WALKING BOOTS. 
JET BLACK OIL | POLISHING PASTE 
FOR HARNESS. FOR CLEANING METALS. 
SADDLE PASTE POUCH BLACKING 
(Waterproof). (Waterproof). 





Sold by all Saddlers, Grocers, and Ironmongers. ‘Manufactory: 57, MANSELL STREET, E. 


FARROW « JACKSON 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 


_ ue REGISTERED GELLULAR” BINS 


“ee # | With separate rest for each Bottle, kept in stock in various sizes, 
SS ea : and made to order to fit any space. CELLAR anp DECANTING 
c 4| REQUISITES of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


i 8, HAYMARKET, 8.W., 


AND 


=<| 16, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 
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A Pillage Cragedy. 


PART II. 


i her next morning Uncle James drove off to Watlington; he 

had business in the neighbourhood, and was to stay the 
night there with his cousins. ‘his was an unusual event, and 
there had been much washing and brushing of clothes in pre- 
paration for it. Annie had tied his tie for him before he went ; 
no one else could do it so neatly. 

Now it unfortunately happened that one of the cows was taken 
ill that day. It had been out of sorts for some little while, but 
nothing very serious seemed the matter till about dinner-time, 
when Abel the farm labourer saw it lying on its side in the Manor 
field, heaving and quivering convulsively, and brought it into the 
stable as well as he could. Mrs. Pontin had not usually the 
charge of the cows, and this attack of Diamond’s made her very 
nervous. The plain course would have been to send Abel to 
Oxford for a veterinary, but she said that was impossible, because 
he was the only man on the premises, and Uncle had taken the 
cart to Watlington. In her heart she considered doctors of all 
kinds as quacks, who very excusably made a living out of the 
credulity of the gentry, but whom no practical person should call 
in, except with the clergyman, to give respectability to a death- 
bed. Yet she felt very nervous, and as in the course of the 
afternoon different neighbours dropped into the cowshed to stare 
and say what they would do if they were she, she did not know if 
she was annoyed or relieved by their coming. At first she eagerly 
tried each of the various remedies they suggested, all of which 
tormented the dumb sufferer to no purpose. She even let old 
Betsy Todd, who could write nothing else, write I. H. S. on a bit 
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of paper and tie it round the poor beast’s neck. Now it was 
evening, and no one else came to the stable. Mrs. Pontin sat 
alone on an overturned bucket, staring gloomily at the sick cow, as 
it lay on its side quite still, with a film over its eyes and its tongue 
lolling out on the straw. Sometimes it shivered a little, moaned 
and lifted its muzzle, showing its gums and great yellow teeth. 
She could not have felt worse if she had been watching a sick 
child, but fortunately for her she had the fatalism of her class, 
which if it exposes them to accident and disease, saves them from 
many vain hopes and weak wrestlings with resistless death. 
Suddenly there was a loud flapping and screaming in the poultry- 
yard ; animation returned to her, and she was out across the heaps 
of straw and dirt, among which the pigs were wallowing, 
hurrying along with her ungainly roll, and in at the rough timber 
gate of the yard. 

“Tf I didn’t think the fox had got in!” she exclaimed. ‘“ What- 
ever hashappened?” Annie was waving along stick, much longer 
than herself, in front of a very small and very angry young 
turkey-cock. His wattles were positively microscopic, and his 
feathers short and scanty ; but every one that he possessed stood 
bolt upright, as stiffly as though it had belonged to the 
grandfather of all the turkeys. Shaking his thin bare neck, and 
uttering a shrill and sketchy imitation of the paternal gobble, he 
kept making threatening rushes at a cowering brood of other 
young turkeys, smaller than himself in body, and infinitely inferior 
in spirit. 

“They’ve been that quarrelsome over their food this evening!” 
said Annie. “And this young cock would have pretty near 
killed one of the last brood if I hadn’t caught him over the head 
with the stick.” 

“Well, of all the uppish young ’uns I ever saw!” cried Mrs. 
Pontin, with the ill-concealed exultation of a mamma over the 
naughtiness of her spirited offspring. ‘ He'll turn out a fine cock, 
he will! Still I can’t afford to have any of the young turkeys 
hurt—it’s been a rare bad season for ’em. The new brood shall go 
in the orchard to-morrow, but I durstn’t leave them out to-night. 
Master Godfrey tells me the fox got a lot of his chickens, besides 
them turkeys of ours, last week. You just take ‘em across the 
orchard and shut ’em away in the old pig-sty—and mind you 
make the door fast, Annie,” she added, coming back and putting 
her head through the gate again. 

To drive a brood of young and foolish turkeys, under the head- 
ship of a nervous old hen, from one given point to another, is a 
matter requiring time and consideration ; but with the aid of a 
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basket of food and a long stick, Annie got them three-quarters of 
the way across the orchard without much difficulty. Just there 
stood a walnut tree with a cart under it; her whole mind was 
given to the grey long-necked brood, which was running 
along all together, but chirping ominously, shrill and discon- 
tented; she noticed nothing else. The turkeys had leisurely 
surmounted the first shaft, one after another, like pupils in a 
gymnasium, and were gathered in a group pecking aimlessly at 
some scattered chaff, before proceeding on their journey, when 
suddenly a dark body started up inside the cart, swayed itself for 
a moment on the front edge, and then, with a maniac yell of 
triumph, hurled itself headlong down on the very top of the 
scratching, chirping family. 

Then ensued a scene of horror and confusion unequalled in the 
annals of turkeydom. The grey hen herself, hardly escaping de- 
struction, crept screaming from under the idiot’s stomach, and fled 
with insensate activity, flapping up on one side of the cart only 
to tumble helplessly over on the other, while her nestlings 
scrambling forth under his arms and over his head, and stretching 
themselves in their terror to the merest combination of necks and 
legs, tore deliriously to every remotest corner of the orchard. 

“Naughty Albert! Bad, wicked boy!” cried Annie angrily ; 
“how dare you jump on the turkeys!” 

The idiot boy lay on the ground, striking out with arms and 
legs in a paroxysm of delight, chuckling convulsively. With a 
movement as sudden as that of a mechanical toy he jerked him- 
self into a crouching posture, and seized her dress with his dirty, 
long-nailed, claw-like hands, his great mouth seeming to divide 
his head in half as it yawned up at her in an insane grin. She 
tried to pull it from him, but gibbering inarticulately he thrust 
the pink cotton flounce between his teeth, and began gradually 
sucking and chewing inch after inch into his mouth, like a brown 
bloated reptile slowly absorbing its prey. The great mouth, the 
wide vibrating nostrils, the low brow abnormally overgrown with 
hair, the one small eye, rolling with a kind of rage, and seeming 
to glare unnaturally in comparison to its blank dead fellow— 
the whole monstrous indescribable aspect of the creature, exercised 
a kind of fascination over Annie, and for a few moments she stood 
trembling and paralyzed, as though he were indeed an obscene 
reptile and she an animal destined to disappear between his dis- 
tended jaws. Then starting away in a passion of terror, she struck 
at him again and again with the stick she carried in her hand. The 
long elastic stick stung him sharply on the back, and head, and 


legs, and arms ; and, with a yell of rage and pain, he let her go, 
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and rolled under the cart for shelter, cursing her with ugly ar- 
ticulate curses, for the only words he had learned besides words for 
food were filthy or profane. Released from Albert her anxiety 
about the turkeys returned at once. They were running in twos 
and threes by the hedge, still discoursing in agitated and im- 
portant tones on the late catastrophe, but beginning to let their 
thoughts wander to the pleasures of the chase. It required much 
tact and patience on her part to lead them back into the path of 
duty and finally marshal them into the disused pig-sty. Just 
as she was looking for a peg to fasten the door, she caught a 
glimpse through a gap in the hedge and over the low stone wall 
of the farmyard of some one passing in the lane leading a cart- 
horse. It was the merest glimpse, such as might not have 
sufficed her to recognise another person, but it put a feverish 
anxiety into her search for the peg. She had promised Jess to 
run out on Sunday morning and tell him whether she might walk 
with him, but this she had not been allowed to do. It seemed 
centuries before a suitable stick presented itself; at last it was 
found, and pushing it into the fastening of the door, she tore 
along the orchard. Whisking over the gate, skimming along the 
track through the bean-field, and over another gate in a twinkling, 
she flew rather than ran down the hill, over the sharp, loose stones 
of the lane, calling out “Jess! Jess!” 

He turned and waited, his face unusually bright and flushed 
with pleasure and surprise, till she stood before him, panting. 

“Good evenin’, Annie. I was wondering when I sbould see 
you.” 

“Oh, Jess!” she cried. ‘They wouldn’t let me come!” 

“T thought as how they wouldn’t,” he said, the light going out 
of his face. 

“T oughtn’t to have come now, but I couldn’t help it,” she went 
on hurriedly. 

“What did they say?” he asked. 

“They said—all kinds o’ silly things,” she answered, crumpling 
her apron with her fingers. “Jess, I’m not to work in the garden 
with you again, and I’m afraid Uncle won't like it if you walk 
back from church with me.” 

“T knowed they say that,” he said, quite pale; and he leaned 
his forehead against the old brown horse, which was engaged in 
pulling mouthfuls of the yellow wayside grass. 

“Of course I’m only a work’us lad,” he went on after a few 
moments, pausing between each phrase. “I don’t suppose as my 
wages ‘ll ever be much better nor they are now. I ain’t one of 
the sharp chaps as can get on. I know’d what they'd say.” 
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Annie had been sorry for herself as well as for Jesse before ; 
she had felt, too, a kind of shyness at the new relation in which | 
her Uncle and Aunt’s words had placed her to him. Now she was 
nothing but sorry for him. She too went quite pale. 

“Please don’t talk so, Jess,” she cried, clasping her hands 
tight. “I don’t care a bit about the work’us or anything—I like 
you best of anyone.” 

“Do you really ?” he asked eagerly, lifting his forehead from 
the side of the brown horse. “ Really, Annie? And you won't 
forget when you ain’t allowed to talk to me?” 

“No, I won't,” she answered earnestly. “But I haven’t 
promised never to talk to you; only I mustn’t stop now, indeed I 
mustn't.” 

“T wonder when I shall see you again ? ” he asked, holding her, 
with eyes reluctant to let go the sight of her. “Not for a long 
time, most likely. Will you promise to give me something I 
want ?” 

“T promise,” said Annie. ‘“ What is it?” 

“ Just one kiss, Annie—only one,” in a low voice. 

“Oh, Jess, I don’t know whether it’s right.” 

“Where’s the harm? Anyhow, you’ve promised. Just one 
kiss, Annie—I’ll stand quite still.” 

He stooped, and she, with downcast eyes and lifted mouth, gave 
him a shy quick kiss; a ghost of a kiss, to be enjoyed in recollec- 
tion rather than in actuality. 

Just at that moment a hoarse scream of “Annie! Annie!” 
rung down the lane. It was Aunt’s voice, uplifted in wrath. 

“Come back direckly, direckly, I say, you good-for-nothing 
girl! Get along with you; Jesse Williams, get along with you, 
you work’us varmint. Only just let me catch you hanging about 
my premises again—I’ll teach you!” and so on and so on, while 
Annie was running up the hill towards the enraged speaker. 
Mrs. Pontin seized her by the fragile shoulders and shook her as 
she might have shaken a child of two. 

“You slut! you drab!” she shrieked. “Such conduct I never 
see! Kissing and palavering about the high roads with the very 
work’us ploughboys. You come wi’ me, I say, you nasty baggage, 
you little sly hussy!” and she dragged her along towards the 
gate of the farmyard. “'Them’s your dratted mother’s ways,” she 
went on, “not mine nor any honest woman’s. A disrepitable 
baggage, that’s what she is, and that’s what you are—not fit to 
be in a respectable family. Can’t ye answer, ye brat?” and she 
shook her again. But Annie did not answer. She met her Aunt’s 
violence as she had been accustomed to meet her mother’s, by 
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passive resistance, like a small animal retreating into its shell. 
To do Mrs. Pontin justice, though she was always irritable, the 
girl had never seen her in such a temper before. But not only 
had she a mortal aversion to all youthful indiscretions of this 
nature, but the long afternoon spent with the sick cow, during which 
she had refused all refreshment, had been a great strain upon her 
system, and it was a relief to find some one on whom to vent her 
nervous excitement. .Across the farmyard, where even the 
ancestral swine, lying on their sides among the manure, large and 
livid and baggy, winked in astonishment as the shrill human 
hurricane swept by, up the steep stairs to the attic, Aunt went 
hurrying her victim, pouring forth all the time, as well as her 
short breath would allow her, a flood of Billingsgate as choice as 
may be learned in the rural seclusion of High Cross; which is, 
however, richer in such language than the proud denizen of cities 
might suppose. “You stay there till Uncle comes back!” she 
cried at last, flinging her on the bed ; “ he shall hear all about it, 
every bit, he shall. Lor, to think a niece of his should be such a 
shameless thing, with her kissing and goings on! I don’t know 
how ever he’ll bear to have you in the house.” 

Annie was stung into reply. 

“ He needn’t if he don’t wish,” she answered, proudly. “I can 
go to service, the same as other girls.” 

“You can, can you?” snorted Aunt. ‘ Who'd have ye, ye 
arkward disrepitable brat? J ain’t going to give ye a character, 
so don’t think it”—and there followed a long list of Annie’s 
imperfections, real and supposed, ending with “So here you 
stays till Uncle comes home; and you needn’t expect your supper, 
for it won’t come.” 

She flounced out of the room, turned the key in the lock, and 
thumped heavily down the stairs. 

Annie lay for a long time on her face on the bed, till the pillow 
was damp with her tears, and till it was dry again. When she 
sat up the little room was dark, and the house perfectly quiet. 
She could hear nothing except the sound of the breeze and the 
small rain in the elm-trees opposite. She bathed her face, and 
shut the window, where the chill drops came trickling in; then 
she began to undress, shivering, and feeling either sick or hungry, 
she was not sure which. When she had got off her boots and 
stockings there was a great noise on the steep attic stairs—a 
noise as though some heavy person were trying to run up them, 
stumbling blindly and falling about with maledictory groans and 
ejaculations and quick stertorous breathings. Annie’s heart 
stood still; she remembered a woman in London who had made a 
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noise like that on the stairs, had burst the door open and rolled 
down into the middle of their room, with clenched hands and 
swollen face, and foam on her convulsed mouth. Her Aunt, she 
thought, must have a fit coming on and be trying to get to her, 
as the only other person in the house. What should she do? 
She felt about for matches, but there were none; and she could 
only wait till the trembling hand outside touched the door, 
fumbled at the key and the handle, and at last turned them. It 
was a positive relief when Mrs. Pontin fell rather than walked 
into the room, and flumped down on a low wooden box by the 
door. She was carrying a lantern, which she deposited on the 
floor, so that the concentrated light slanted up on to her face. On 
any countenance the effect of a light immediately below, throwing 
the shadows of the features up into unnatural places, is curious ; 
on Mrs. Pontin’s at that moment it was frightful. Her face was 
dark red and puffy, the swollen veins were standing out on her 
neck and forehead, her double chin and large purple lips quivered 
as she gasped and slobbered inarticulate. Quick as thought 
Annie dipped a sponge in cold water and stepped up to put it on 
her Aunt’s forehead; but as quickly it was wrenched from her, 
her slender wrists were caught in Mrs. Pontin’s powerful grip, 
and with a roar like that of a wild beast she sent the girl 
staggering back to the opposite wall, against which in another 
second the wet sponge came slapping close to her head, and fell 
down in a little pool of its own making. The woman’s small eyes 
were rolling and glittering, red like the eyes of some infuriated 
animal; her flesh quivered, and her very hair seemed to bristle 
with rage, 

“Oh, Aunt, what is the matter?” cried Annie. 

Mrs. Pontin made one or two spasmodic attempts to speak, but 
no definite word passed her lips. Then, with an effort, she heaved 
her massive body up from the low seat, and came and stood quite 
close, face to face with Annie, who was leaning against the wall; and 
bringing her heavy hand down on the child’s shrinking shoulder— 

“You devil!” she said, in a hoarse whisper. 

Terrified as Annie was, she noticed that her Aunt’s breath 
smelt of whiskey, and was surprised at it, for Mrs. Pontin was a 
temperate woman, content with her two glasses of beer a day. 
A silence followed the hoarse ejaculation, during which Annie's 
thoughts showed her the utter emptiness of the house, except for 
them two, the desertedness even of the neighbouring roads at this 
hour. She was very much frightened. 

“Whatever is the matter?” she managed to ask again, 
whispering herself. 
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Mrs Pontin began to regain her powers of utterance. 
“Where are my turkeys?” she said, still hoarse, but in a less 
mufiled voice. 

“What turkeys?” asked Annie, bewildered. 

“ What turkeys? What turkeys?” broke out Mrs. Pontin, 
loud and harsh. ‘“ You hussy! How dare ye pretend not to know 
what turkeys you was to shut up in the pig-sty.” 

“TI shut up the new brood,” said Avnie, trying to understand. 

“You shut ’em up, did ye? Shut ’em up! Ho, ho! Ha, ha! 
That’s a good ’un!” And Mrs. Pontin laughed a laugh of 
hysterical frenzy. Then, relapsing again into more sullen fury, 
she took the soft flesh of the girl’s arm in her short strong-nailed 
hand, and pinched it with all her might. 

“Ye’re a d——d liar!” she roared, still further irritated, if 
possible, because her victim did not cry out with the pain. 

Then snatching up the lantern, she dragged Annie towards the 
door. 

“Just let me put my boots on, Aunt,” said Annie, with the 

| exterior calmness which often belied her terrors; “ my feet are all 
i, bare.” 
“T wouldn’t let ye stop a minute, not if you was naked!” 
retorted Aunt fiercely; and they went out down the two steep 
flights of stairs, the elder woman partly pushing the girl, partly 
leaning with heavy staggering weight upon her. 

They had to cross the poultry-yard to reach the orchard, and 
Annie’s bare feet were cut by the gravel and then plunged into 
the cold wet grass. The sky was cloudy, but not yet dark; it 
still reflected the grey diffused light of a summer night—an 
English summer night, which if it is not divine, is infinitely dreary. 
When they got to the pig-sty they could see without the help 
of the lantern that it was wide open. Aunt let go of Annie and 
pointed to it in silence, with a tragic gesture; then, with some- 
thing between a moan and a cry, she laid her head upon the open 
gate and burst into a paroxysm of sobs that heaved and shook 
every inch of her big body. 

“The largest brood as ever I had,” she wailed, “and the last 
as I shall get this year—and now the fox’ll have ’em, every 
one.” 

“Oh, no, Aunt,” said Annie, “I don’t know how they’ve got out. 
But he can’t have caught ’em all yet ; they must be somewhere in 
the orchard.” 

Mrs Pontin leapt from lamentation to wrath once more. 

“Why should they stop in the orchard!” she screamed, “ when 
they could march into the bean-field, the lot of them at once? If 
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you was in such a hurry to get to your feller, you needn’t 
have opened the gate as wide as it ’ud go.” 
“T didn’t open it,” answered Annie. “I climbed over and 
fastened this door first.” 
’ “How dare ye lie so!” cried Mrs. Pontin; and seizing the 
v long stick which Annie had left leaning against the pig-sty, 
she brought it whistling down upon her. 
“Aunt! Aunt!” pleaded the girl, writhing and biting her 
! lips; “don’t, please don’t. I did shut the turkeys up—lI didn’t 
{ open the gate; I really didn’t. I don’t know who can have let 


f them out, unless it was Albert. He was here this evening, and 
d then he was naughty with the turkeys, and then I hit him.” 
“You did, did you, Miss?” and the stick bent once more across 
f her back. “Poor little innocent! I'll teach you to be cruel to 
him, and then put off your naughtiness on him, poor little feller! 
y I could beat the skin off you, I could!” 


Down came the stinging stick, again and yet again, until she 

had the satisfaction of wringing a cry from the child’s set white 
lips. Then she threw it down, and dragged her through the gate, 
which undoubtedly stood wide open; and up and down the broad 
sloping bean-field, in frantic search for the errant brood. 
y “What with the cow dying, and the turkeys and all, I’m just 
y dead beat,” moaned Aunt. She pulled a fresh candle out of her 
pocket, lit it, and stuck it in the lantern with trembling fingers. 
“Tt’s you as have lost the turkeys, Miss; and you must find ’em. 
If you can’t, you must just stay out all night, the same as they do. 
So don’t you come back without ’em, unless you want your bones 
broken.” 

She crammed the lantern into Annie’s hand, gave her a farewell 
push, and disappeared into the gathering darkness. For the grey 
distinctness of things was vanishing; a cloud, heavier and lower 
than those which had before veiled the sky, was rising and 
spreading from the far horizon, which itself had dropped into a 
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; gulf of blackness. The ponderous elms, darker than night itself, 
alone retained their outline, whispering and tossing above the 
t murk hedgerows in the rainy gusts. There was something 


y ghostly in the stream of light that moved at Annie’s side, 
sometimes throwing her own tremulous grotesque shadow over the 
dry bents and deep ruts of the cart-track, but mostly striking 
7 across the field, where the beans that in June had stood up in 
ranks of blossom and sweetness now leaned heavily against each 
other, gaunt and naked and black, like an army of charred 
“ skeletons. 

At first it was a relief to be free from Mrs. Pontin, and she 
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looked eagerly for the turkeys. But gradually her search became 
mechanical; she began to be invaded by a childish terror of the 
wide black lonesome midnight, in which no human creature except 
herself was abroad ; the faint mysterious sounds that came sighing 
up from the invisible country below, the sharp strange rustlings 
and snappings in the foliage and grass around her, and above all 
the white patch of light, with its edge of black wavering shadow, 
that followed her wherever she went. Her naked feet were very 
sore, and her whole body ached. A fine rain had been falling at 
intervals, and at last when a heavier shower came blowing up the 
hill she crouched down under a bramble bush in the hedge and 
made an attempt to shut away the haunting light ; but the lantern 
was out of order and would not close. So she hid her face in her 
lap and tried to think of something else. It was terribly 
lonesome in the bean-field, terribly lonesome in the world. 

Everything that had happened since she spoke to her Uncle about 
Jess the morning before came back with great distinctness to her 
mind; it seemed all to happen over again. The shameful unjust 
words, the cruel blows, stung more in the recollection than when 
she had actually suffered them; body and soul she was chilled and 
sore and bleeding, and there was no one to succour her. She 
knew the politics of the farm too well to hope for much support 
from her Uncle in opposition to his wife, and was too young to 
gauge the amount of permanent meaning that lay behind her 
Aunt’s violent expressions. 

Life seemed endlessly stern and barren. There was no 
one to love, no one to love her, except poor Jess, and him she 
would never be allowed to be friends with any more. Why, 
oh why had her father died? He was dead, hidden deep in 
the ground a long way off, and could not hear her, however loud 
she might call; yet she could not help crying out “Father! 
father!” The sound of her own voice startled her, and with a 
sudden revulsion of feeling she cowered down, hiding her eyes up 
still closer with her hands. She had a distinct and horrible 
impression that if she looked round she would see her father, in his 
grave-clothes, sitting by her in the stream of white light. To 
stay there or to move seemed equally impossible; but this torture 
could not be endured. She mus¢ fly somewhere; and there was 
only one place, one person, her bewildered mind turned to. With 
a great effort she jumped up, seized the lantern and fled up the 
field, feeling imaginary pursuers clutching close behind, and her 
own heart beating big and hot in her throat. Quickly she 
scrambled over the gate, across the lane and into the Manor field. 
There was something homely and comforting about the very air 
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there, and the noise the old white pony made blowing a loud breath 
through his nostrils. Her initial impulse had been to rush 
straight to Jesse’s door and call him out; but when she got close 
to the octagonal house she paused, the realities of life came back 
to her, and she thought of the interpretation which would certainly 
be put upon her conduct, not by Jesse, but by anyone else, if they 
knew. In her class a girl cannot remain ignorant of evil. How- 
ever, in that black solitary night there seemed little danger of 
anyone else knowing. SBesides, every now and then a curious vein 
of recklessness appeared in her, seemingly out of all relation to 
the main stuff of her character; a bit of the hard defiantness of 
Selina, embedded in the sober and sensitive paternal nature. If 
she was to be called bad names anyhow, she thought, what did it 
matter whether she behaved respectably or not? She threw a 
handful of small stones at the window, and beat with a larger 
one at the door. It may be that love makes even a ploughboy’s 
sleep lighter than usual; it is certain that Jesse heard the noise, 
opened the window, and put his head out to know who was there. 

“Tt’s me, Annie,” in a voice low, but audible to him. 

There was an exclamation, the spurt of a match, a pause while 
he scrambled on the necessary garments, and then he came down 
with his candle in his hand and opened the door. Surprise, 
untempered as yet even by pleasure at the sight of Annie, was 
staring from his every feature. 

“Ts the house a-fire?” he asked, that being the only exciting 
possibility that occurred to him. 

“ No—no—but—oh, Jess, she’ve turned me out, she’ve turned 
me out!” She leaned her head against the stone jamb of the 
door and began to sob violently. He put the candle down on the 
brick floor and drew her into the room, which was empty except 
for some sacking and old harness. Presently she found herself 
sobbing with her head on Jesse’s shoulder, and in broken words 
she had made him understand how things were. It was not in 
his nature to break out into violent expletives, but he went so 
far as to say that Mrs. Pontin was “ worse nor a brute beast.” 

“Why, you're reg’ler wet through; and as cold as a stone,” he 
said, feeling her dress and hands. 

It was true; and now that the strain on her nerves was 
relieved, she begun to be keenly conscious of physical pain and 
discomfort. 

“There ain’t no grate nor anything here,” he went on. “ And 
I’ve got a nice fire laid upstairs, and the breakfast things as I put 
ready for the morning. Do come up, Annie, and dry yourself a 
bit, and I'll make you a cup of tea.” 
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She hesitated a minute. 
“Do come!” he urged; and then, reproachfully: ‘“ Can’t you 
trust me to behave right by you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered ; “it was other folks I thought of. 
But it don’t make any difference if I’m here or upstairs.” 

“No one’'ll know,” he said. ‘ You can go back to the orchard 
afore they’re stirring. You'll just catch your death like this.” 

They went upstairs, and Annie sat down with her feet in the 
broken brass fender. The flame sprung crackling from the dry 
wood and gave an impression of warmth and cheerfulness, though 
as yet there was little heat in it. Jesse moved about getting 
out the breakfast things, the little black tea-pot and battered 
kettle. He was full of pity and mild indignation, but he could 
not help feeling it very sweet to wait upon her, to have her 
sitting in his room and using his things. He would have liked 
to chafe her cold hands and feet back to life, but his kindness 
and tenderness did for him what the fine traditions of chivalry do 
for gentlemen, and made him avoid anything that might seem 
like taking advantage of her temporary dependence on him. 
Annie laid her head on the table and closed her eyes; she said 
nothing, and Jess also sat silently on the fender, feeding and 
poking the fire under the kettle, which was as slow to boil as the 
proverbial watched pot. Gradually she dropped off to sleep. 
She did not know whether she had slept minutes or hours when 
she was woke by voices downstairs. One was a well-known angry 
voice, that sent the hot blood to her heart and made her jump up 
from her chair. The room was dark except for the fire-light. 
Jesse was no longer there; she could hear his low stammer 
through her Aunt’s high-pitched objurgations. A shower of 
coarse epithets was falling thick and fast upon herself and her 
“feller,” her “ work’us varmint.” She had heard most of them 
already that evening, but somehow they seemed worse this time. 
They had given her pain before, but at bottom she had felt more 
indignation than shame at them; now each word fell heavily on 
her heart, like a stroke of doom. She stood transfixed, unable to 
move or cry out. The door below shut, there was silence, and 
then Jesse creaked up the stairs with the candle. She made a 
staggering step towards him, wide-eyed and deadly pale, her 
hands clasped tightly together. 

“Tell me—tell me——” she gasped. 

“Oh, Annie, Annie dear, don’t take on!” was all he answered. 

She allowed herself to be put back in the chair, and leaned 
against the table with her forehead on her hand. 
“It was my fault,” he said, penitently, after a pause; “I ought 
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to ha’ explained it more. But she talked that fast I couldn’t 
get my words out—you know, Annie, I always am stupid like.” 

“ What did she say ?” asked Annie. 

He hesitated. 

“She said as you wasn’t to go back to the farm nohow. But 
never you mind what she says; there’s your Uncle will be back 
to-morrow, and he’ll think different.” 

Annie shook her head. 

“No, he won’t—why should he?” she asked, with a calm dull 
scepticism, as though they were discussing some one else’s case. 

“He won’t believe as there’s anything wrong between us,” 
cried Jess eagerly, “ because it’s not the truth.” 

“Tt’s not the truth for us, but it’s the truth for other folks. 
I can’t say as I wasn’t here,” Annie returned stubbornly, with 
the precocious worldly wisdom of the town-bred girl; a worldly 
wisdom that had availed her so little in the stress of action. 

“How did Aunt find out ?” she asked presently. 

“T don’t know,” answered Jess, putting the kettle back on the 
fire. “It was summat to do with the dratted lantern.” 

They were silent again, Annie staring at the table, dipping 
her finger in a little pool of milk that had been spilt upon it, 
and drawing lines on the shiny cloth cover. This calm, the 
calm of an exhausted body and nerves, dulled by a succession of 
shocks, puzzled and alarmed the simple Jess. It was natural for 
girls to cry, and he would have known more or less what to say 
if Annie had cried ; but it was difficult to address vague comforting 
petting words to this stony creature. He made a cup of tea 
and pushed it towards her, but she did not touch it; then he 
kneeled down by her and held it to her lips. 

“Do’ee drink it now, my dear,” he said coaxingly, like a mother 
talking to a sick child; “itll make you feel a lot better.” 

She drank it and laid her head on his shoulder with a long 
moaning sigh. She sighed once or twice again, perhaps she may 
have shed a few tears; then quite suddenly she fell asleep. He 
went on kneeling up with her head on his shoulder. At first it 
was sweet to hold her there, to feel her breathing and her soft 
hair against his cheek, but soon he began to feel sleepy and 
cramped and tired. To persons of highly imaginative temperament 
there is an actual pleasure in physical or other pain endured for 
the sake of those they love, but such persons are not usually agricul- 
turally employed. Jess loved Annie with a love that for tenderness 
and a kind of chivalry could not have been matched in High Cross ; 
but by the time she had been leaning upon him for half an hour 

he would have been thankful to lay her down. He feared to do 
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so, lest he should wake her from this deep sleep, which he in- 
stinctively felt to be very necessary to her, body and mind. He 
had been carting manure all the day before and had another hard 
day’s work awaiting him. His left arm and shoulder got very 
stiff, his knees ached, and he had pins and needles in his feet and 
legs; moreover his candle was burning down, and it was the 
only one that he had. He managed to reach the candle and put 
it out with his finger; after that he held on quite still for what 
seemed to him hours and hours, till the position became almost 
intolerable. 

“T don’t know as I can stand it much longer,” he whispered 
to himself. 

A little while after she moved, cried out, and threw herself 
back. For a moment he could think of nothing but the relief; 
he jumped up and stretched himself, with sighs of comfort. Then 
he thought of Annie again, and struck a match under the table. 
She had fallen back in the old beehive chair, uncomfortably 
enough, but still she was asleep. He dared not lay himself on 
the bed and go off as sound as she, lest he should not wake in 
another hour, when the world’s work and his share in it began 
again. He crouched down before the dying embers and fell into 
weary uneasy dreams, between sleeping and waking, while coldly 
the September dawn arose and the long undulations of the distant 
hills began to outline themselves, dim and unsubstantial, against 
the grey still sky. 


When Mrs. Pontin left Annie in the bean-field she was really 
tired out. She had eaten nothing since the twelve o'clock dinner. 
After she had shut the girl up in her room she had gone out to 
the cow, and found it so much worse that she had rushed for a 
bottle of whiskey, thinking that if it did no good it could do no 
harm. It did not do any good, for the cow died; and then she 
took a sip of it herself—a little sip that would not have affected 
her under ordinary conditions, but acting on an empty stomach, 
served to further excite her already irritated nerves, and in fact 
almost to intoxicate her. When she had turned Annie out she 
had some supper and went to bed, but she could not sleep com- 
fortably; she could not lose the feeling that something was 
wrong. She woke up, and thought of the girl spending the night 
out of doors; and it worried her. Not that she relented towards 
Annie ; on the contrary, the uneasy sense that her own conduct in 
the matter was open to criticism made her all the more deter- 
mined to take such a view of her niece’s behaviour as most justified 
that conduct. She got up and stood at her window, which looked 
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over the orchard. At that moment a light appeared, coming 
quickly up the field ; she saw it go across the lane and through 
the gate of the Manor. She could hardly believe her eyes. Was 
it Annie? If not, who was it? She dressed hastily and went 
into the bean-field, hunting and calling high and low; but there 
was no Annie. Then she went into the Manor field; she saw a 
light in Jesse’s window, and her own lantern, the candle flaring 
and flickering low in the socket, but still burning, close against 
his door. Annie had put it down there and forgotten it. Mrs. 
Pontin did not hesitate for a moment; she knocked and shouted, 
and the reluctant Jesse appeared. He was not capable of fur- 
nishing an answer to a question on the spur of the moment, of 
denying or evading the truth; all he could do was to receive her 
volley of abuse into his own bosom, and prevent her penetrating 
upstairs to Annie. She returned to the farm in a glow of 
triumphant infallibility, which she mistook for indignation ; but 
next morning she again felt a most uncomfortable necessity to 
defend her own conduct. So she dwelt on what Annie had done, 
and implied from that other things which it seemed to her 
probable that the girl had done, till actualities and probabilities 
were hopelessly conglomerated in her mind. At last she was 
prepared to swear that Annie had constantly spent her evenings 
in Jesse’s room, and was in the habit of neglecting her work to 
philander with passers-by in the lane. Considering what Selina 
was, it might be inferred that her daughter was already corrupted 
when she came to the farm, and that Mrs. Pontin had shown 
some forbearance in treating her so well up till now. That 
exemplary matron was too well occupied to be much of a gossip 
as a rule, but it was intolerably unsatisfactory to justify herself 
only to herself, and she managed to get round to Cousin Robin- 
son’s soon after breakfast, there to rehearse in full the tale she 
had to tell James Pontin on his return. How much of it was 
truth and how much invention she herself knew at last as little 
as anyone. There are three roads up to High Cross from the 
Oxford highway—roads which obligingly furnish the inhabitants 
of the place with matter for discussion from one generation to 
another; as, though no one denies they are all bad, there is room 
for wide divergences of opinion as to their relative badness. 

Mr. Pontin was a partisan of the way round by the Hall, where 
for the most part you come up gently ; but unluckily to-day he had 
a friend to drop in the direction of Oxford, so he came the short 
cut between the high banks, where the hill is so steep the road is 
actually unable to hang on to it, and is always moving down like 
a glacier, only in a quicker and more disjointed fashion. High 
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over it a grey dilapidated gable-end peers down through some 
gnarled apple-branches. This is Cousin Robinson’s farm. From 
the orchard Mrs. Robinson saw Cousin Pontin driving up the 
lane, and she could not help calling out to him and letting him 
know what sad doings there had been at home in his absence. 
There was no point on which James Pontin was so sensitive as 
the old-established respectability of his family. It was bad 
enough to have relations far away in great cities who fell from its 
traditional standard ; but to have it disgraced by this London girl 
in his own house, in his own village, was bitter indeed. By the 
time he alighted at the door of the farm he was very angry, in 
the sullen, silent, not undignified way which characterized him. 
It made him all the more outraged and sore that he had begun to 
feel a kind of passive attachment to Annie. 

Meanwhile she sat waiting for him in the hedge by the road 
he usually selected, looking out with a beating heart whenever 
she heard the noise of wheels, and half relieved, half disappointed 
when they turned out not to be those of his cart. She had taken 
the desperate resolution of meeting him and pleading her cause 
before Aunt had prejudiced him against her. If she missed him, 
Jesse was to come at the dinner-hour and they were to proceed 
together to the farm. When the church clock struck twelve, 
Jesse came and told her her uncle had been seen driving home an 
hour ago. Then she began to tremble at the thought of the 
impending interview. 

“Oh, Jess, I can’t go,” she said. 

Jess pushed his hat back and rubbed his head. 

“ What’ll you do, then, Annie?” he asked. 

“Oh, it’s only talk,” she answered. “Of course I must go 
really.” 

And they slunk up the fields at the back of the village, lest 
any one should notice her bare feet. As they came through the 
bean-field to the orchard the air was still and heavy. There was 
no one about among the stacks or in the poultry-yard, and the 
back door of the house was, as usual, wide open. They went 
and stood in the wide stone passage that ran through to the 
front; no one had noticed them come, for the sound of their 
footsteps was covered by the rattling of plates in the kitchen and 
the roll of the approaching thunder. 

Annie was just trying to summon courage to announce her 
presence, when her uncle opened the kitchen door and stood face 
to face with her. 

“Ah!” he said. There was a world of hardness and anger in 
the exclamation. 
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Annie stepped forward quickly and caught him by the sleeve ; 
she was trembling very much. 

“Uncle,” she cried, “ please, please do listen to me. I'll tell 
you the truth—indeed I will.” 

He paused, and then said sternly : 

“ There’s only one question as I want an answer to. Was you 
or was you not with Jesse Williams last night ?” 

“Yes—yes, I was,” she answered, with eager quickness. “ But 
I'll tell you how it happened, and all about it.” 

“T don’t want to hear anything about it,” he said brutally, 
flinging her from him against the wall. ‘ What’s the good ?— 
you're a slut!” 

“Oh, Mr. Pontin, sir,” Jesse broke in, stammering and rubbing 
his hat hard against his knee, “there ain’t been nothing wrong 
between us, I do assure you. It was all on account of the rain 
she come to me.” 

“Pho! There were plenty she might ha’ gone to.” 

“Who was there, Uncle?” asked Annie, with a great effort 
preventing her voice from breaking down. “I don’t know no one 
here except Aunt’s friends, and I didn’t like to go to them and 
say as she’d turned me out.” 

“TI suppose you're tellin’ how cru’l I’ve been to you, Miss,” 
cried Aunt defiantly, coming out of the kitchen—“a hussy I’ve 
been that kind and forbearin’ with! And you as beat poor little 
Albert a’most to death!” 

“Hold your tongue, Jane,” said the farmer peremptorily. 
“Leave me to settle this here matter.” Then turning to Annie 
—“Can you swear as that was the first time you was ever inside 
Williams's house ?” 

She blushed and hung her head. In fact she had been in the 
habit of leaving socks and other small articles she had mended 
for Jesse in the lower room, and had once or twice taken shelter 
there from the rain. 

‘“‘T was never upstairs before,” she answered huskily. 

“Upstairs or down, have you often been there before?” 

“Yes—yes—but,” with repressed strangling sobs, “I can tell 
you how it was. There wasn’t any harm in it; there wasn’t 
indeed.” 

“ But I say there was harm in it; I say there was.” 

And drowning her broken explanations in the clatter of his 
nailed boots, he strode to the front door and set it wide open. 
Then he came back, and pointing at it, said: 

“That’s your way. March, now!—you’ve brought nothing into 
this house but shame, and you shall take nothing out of it but 
shame,” 
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And holding her by the arms, he forced her backward towards 
the door, not with any violence, but firmly and strongly. 

“Uncle! Uncle!” she gasped desperately ; then as they reached 
the threshold, clinging with both hands to the loose front of his 
coat in passionate entreaty, the tears running down her cheeks, 
she cried— 

“Tm an honest girl; I swear Iam! Listen, only just listen to 
what I’ve got to say. Don’t send me away without giving me a 
chance to speak!” 

“You mustn’t talk as if I'd done that,” he retorted sternly. 
“T’ve asked you plain questions and you've given me plain 
answers. That being so, you couldn’t tell me anything as would 
alter my ’pinion of you.” 

Jesse had been stammering for some time, trying to get out 
something. At last he said— 

“Mr. Pontin, sir, ’m ready and willing to marry Annie to- 
morrow, if that would cause you to think different of her.” 

The farmer turned to him with a short bitter laugh. 

“Tt ’ud be a mighty fine thing for me to get a work’us boy for 
my nevvy, wouldn’t it? You may do as you please, Williams, it 
won't make no difference to me. Her conduct in my house 
have been shameful, and it’s the last time as she'll darken this 
door !” 

Then pushing them both over the threshold, he raised his voice 
in final sentence—‘So you understand, Annie Pontin, from this 
day forrard you’re no kin of mine.” 

He banged the heavy oak door violently to; at the same moment 
Annie started forward and it caught her a dazing blow on the 
forehead. She gave one exceeding bitter cry and sank down 
against it, with her forehead on the iron scraper, which she 
grasped tightly with both hands and almost shook in the frenzy of 
her despair. It seemed impossible, quite impossible, that she could 
be thrown out of life, as it were, into mere desolate nothingness 
like that—so suddenly, so unprepared. It could only be a hideous 
dream that would be over in a few minutes. But it was her own 
fault—why hadn’t she answered her Uncle’s questions differently ? 
Why hadn’t she made him see the truth? Then again, as Jesse 
lifted her up, she shrieked aloud, “ Uncle! Uncle! only do listen!” 
and beat and pushed against the door with her hands and 
elbows. 

Jesse walked to the gate and looked round, revolving things in 
his mind slowly, as was his wont. When he turned again she was 
standing on the narrow paved path, crying and talking to herself, 
and mechanically wiping the blood from her hands and arms; for 
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the loose rough iron studs of the old door had scratched them 
severely. 

It was high time to take shelter. A heavy thunder-cloud, 
black, with a reddish glare at its edges, was hanging low over the 
hill; the weight of it seemed almost to rest on the great elm-trees, 
towering in absolute stillness above them. There was twilight 
everywhere, around and below, but not the transparent twilight 
of dawn or evening ; the air seemed thick—when they looked at 
each other it was as though a crape veil hung between their faces, 
and the wide valley below was submerged in a quivering lurid 
murkiness. The labourers had left the fields and the straggling 
village street was quite deserted ; one felt that in every darkening 
cottage the ordinary occupations of the day were suspended, and 
there was a little group awaiting with a kind of excitement, 
perhaps terror, the first crash of the storm. 

Annie let Jesse lead her out of the garden, and then she stood 
still under the elms. They were so high and at such a short 
distance from the house, that it seemed as though some day, in a 
great gale or a thunder-storm, one of them must inevitably come 
crashing down upon the roof. They had been there two hundred 
years and nothing had happened, but Annie had often felt nervous 
about them when she looked out of her little bedroom window 
into their great boughs, tossing and creaking in the winter wind, 
or swaying under the burden of their summer foliage. Now she 
stood waiting just under them. 

“You didn’t ought to stop here, Annie,” said Jess. “ Where will 
you go?” 

“ Where shall I go?” she repeated. Then, after a pause : “ Why, 
to the work’us, I suppose.” 

There was a deafening crash immediately overhead, a noise as 
though some Titan had blasted the whole heaven to fragments, 
followed by a long reverberating roar. A sheet of violet flame 
broke simultaneously from the centre of the sky and the long line 
of the distant hills over Oxford. Magdalen tower, the dome of 
the Radcliffe, the tall spire of St. Mary’s, every pinnacle and 
turret of the far-off city flashed out pale and distinct for several 
seconds in the livid purple glare of the lightning, and disappeared 
again into darkness. Involuntarily the two young people had 
started together as the thunder burst over them; when it was 
over, Annie let go of Jess and began to run fast in the direction 
of a steep track that led to the lower part of the village. It was 
rough and she stumbled at the top, recovered herself, but paused 
long enough for Jess to come up with her. 

“Where are you going, Annie?” he asked again, white and 
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frowning. He had caught her by the wrists, and they stood face 
to face for a minute or so, while the thunder, leaving the hill, 
seemed to be rolling round their feet. 

“To the work’us,” she answered again, sombrely. 

“T can’t let ye go there,” he cried, “I can’t.” 

There was a great rushing sound rapidly nearing them; a 
cloud of chaff, blown from some neighbouring stack-yard, came toss- 
ing and whirling along the road and on down the village street. 
The giant elm-trees shivered a moment, and then with a groan 
bent their heads to the tempest, struggling in its grasp till their 
mighty arms clashed heavily against each other, beat upon the 
shaft of the cross and sometimes almost swept the ground, where 
twigs and leaves and chaff were lying and flying confusedly. 
Immediately on the first rush of the wind followed a blinding down- 
pour of rain and hail, lashing the road and rattling on the roofs of 
the village as though an aerial regiment were galloping over them. 

Jesse was talking to Annie quickly, unlike himself, but at 
first the noise of the storm prevented her from distinguishing 
what he said; she could only perceive that he was trembling all 
over, and that his heavy healthy face, transformed in an agony of 
passion and entreaty, was haggard and ashy pale. Then her ears 
became accustomed to the noise, and she heard him saying: 

“You'll never put up with it—you don’t know what it’s like, as 
I do.” 

“T shan’t stay there ; I shall go to service,” she returned. 

“No one’ll have you,” he argued—“ no one as is good for any- 
thing. You're as like as not to get into dreadful trouble. Oh, 
Annie, Annie darling!” he broke out, “ what’s the good? When 
I love you so, why should you go away and leave me?” 

“ Because I must be an honest girl,” she answered desperately, 
looking away and trying to free herself. 

“What's the use?” he urged. “Your Uncle’s turned agen you, 
and no one’ll believe what you say. What’s the use, when I’m 
ready and willing to marry you the first day as ever I can? Why, 
\nnie dear, it’s all I want, to have you to myself and show how I 
love you. How can you think I won’t behave right by you, when 
if I was as rich as a lordI’d give it all just to marry you!” 

The violent wind blew his hat away, but he did not leave go of 
her to catch it; only looking up for a moment, he seemed to 
realise for the first time that the rain was coming down in buckets- 
ful, and that they were both wet to the skin. He began dragging 
her along towards the Manor. 

“ Any way, you can’t be out in this,” he said. “You must take 
shelter till the storm’s over.” 
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There was a little carved doorway in the Manor wall, close to 
the summer-house. They reached it quickly, and Annie stopped. 

“Look, I’m wet through already,” she said. “You might as 
well let me go.” 

He caught her in his arms and clasped her strongly, almost 
violently. “No!” he cried, “no!” 

They stood in the doorway, sheltered by the thickness of the 
wall. Below them the foliage rustled, the orchard trees, the 
walnuts and elms all bowed one way, like corn, beneath the white 
rush of the rain. Behind that stormy veil, a mile or two away, stood 
a square building in a wide gray field. Within it all was rough 
and cold and cheerless; beyond it lay—what? The arms that 
held her were strong and warm, the eyes that looked into hers 
were full of love and anguish and entreaty. Her lips moved—he 
opened the door and they passed through. 


The shock and exposure to which Annie had been subjected 
naturally brought on an illness. It was not so severe as might 
have been expected, but the very afternoon of her arrival at the 
Manor she became heavy, feverish, and finally light-headed. 
Jesse was frightened, and next day called in Mr. Evans, the 
parish doctor, and Betsy Todd, to see to her while he was at 
work, When she got better she said no more about the work- 
house, but she waited for Jesse to tell her he had made arrange- 
ments for their marriage. 

One evening, when he was sitting with his arm round her, he 
said : 

“ Annie, darling, I ask Mr. Shepherd about our being married, 
and he says me being only nineteen we can’t be married with- 
out father gives his consent ; so I thought I’d walk into Oxford o’ 
Sunday and leave a message at the Crown against he comes there.” 

Mr. Shepherd had made a mistake, but a common one, and 
particularly to be excused in his case, because he himself had 
been married under age by license, and remembered having to 
swear that he had his guardian’s consent. Most youths in Jesse’s 
position would have gone to their clergyman for advice, but no 
one ever thought of going to Mr. Hayes. He was an old man, 
one of those unliterary authors and unlearned students who are 
among the curious by-products of theology, and had written some 
family prayers and works on Unfulfilled Prophecy which had had 
a certain sale. He would have found it difficult to say what he 
did now, all day long, in his musty little study, but he had 
acquired a habit of being annoyed at interruptions, and con- 
sequently he was seldom interrupted. 
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It seems strange to the educated that people should be content 
to sit down with hearsay information on some point of vital 
importance to themselves, but it is the common practice of the 
poor. It did not occur to Jesse, or even to Annie, that that 
excellent farmer and man of business, kindly well-to-do Mr. 
Shepherd, was not intimately acquainted with the details of his 
country’s laws. They and the entire village would have accepted 
his decision upon any of them, with respect. 

It happened that Jesse Williams senior had changed his barge 
that summer, so he never came to Oxford. It took some little 
time to ascertain that he was not coming, and why. Then Annie 
—for Jesse was no scholar—wrote letters from time to time to 
different places on the Leamington and Rugby Canal, where it 
was supposed they would find him. Early in January they got 
this answer : 

“Jesse Williams sez young Jess and his gurl are 2 fools. If 
they doont like it they may lump it. He doont see wy he shoud 
consent to there gettin :narrid.—Signed—Jesse Williams, His 
Mark.” 

This had been an agreeable and unexpected opportunity for 
the exercise of power to the drunken bargee, who had years before 
een deprived of the custody of his son. Annie wrote again, but 
received no further reply. 

This postponement of their marriage was a great blow to her ; 
truth to tell, it did not much affect Jess. Of course he should 
marry her next year, as soon as he was twenty-one; and as long 
as they were married some time, the exact period seemed to him 
a detail. There were several couples in the village who had had 
children before they were man and wife, but once married no one 
troubled to rake that up against them, unless it was in the heat 
of a quarrel about something else. He was far too happy in the 
possession of Annie and a home of his own to worry himself over 
trifles. But Annie came from a higher social stratum, where 
morals are less careless. As the shock and excitement of her first 
leaving the farm wore off, the instinct of respectability in her 
asserted itself more and more. The irregularity of her position 
branded her, in her own eyes, with a shame that marriage itself 
could not wholly obliterate; yet she intensely desired to be 
married. At first it seemed a matter of days; then it went 
further and further away, till at last it was too far off to form 
part of the tangible future. At any rate her child must be born 
before, and the thought was bitter to her. Mr. Pontin himself 
could scarcely feel more keenly than she the disgrace she had 
brought upon her family. 
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Meantime, as the winter wore on, the faces of James Pontin 
and his wife got to look harder, older, and more withered. They 
could not forget the scandal about Annie, for she was at their 
door ; and what affected them even more, they heard that Benny 
had enlisted at the Cowley barracks, and then that he was going 
to Egypt. They waited and waited for him to write or come, 
but nothing happened; then Uncle went to the barracks and 
found he had sailed from Portsmouth two days before. This 
was all the news of Benny. 

It must not be supposed because Annie was not happy that she 
did not love Jesse. She had not been carried into his arms by 
one of those deep tides of passion which sweep smooth over all 
the rocks and pebbles of life, but she loved him in spite of, partly 
because of, an acute sensitiveness to the roughness of her lot. 
She attached herself to him with the affection of the civilized 
being, and with the clinging dependence of the savage woman on 
the man who holds her fate in his hands. Jesse’s great love for 
her could not transmute his natural stupidity, and he did not 
perceive that she was unhappy. Indeed she was not so when he 
came home and they sat close together by the fire, he smoking or 
mending harness, and she with her needle. His wages were low, 
but they kept them in the necessaries of life. The improvidence 
of the very poor has its bright side. Life would indeed be 
intolerable were they always contemplating the gulf of destitution 
on whose brink they hang. But Annie belonged to a provident 
family, and could not as yet acquire their happy thoughtlessness. 
Her father’s savings and club-money had lasted them nearly to 
the end of his illness, and he had fretted a great deal when they 
were gone. She, as the weekly wage went in rent and food and 
fuel, wondered how she would be able to prepare for the baby’s 
advent and replace their own clothes, which even the neatest 
mending would not make everlasting. Aunt had sent her her 
own few possessions by the hands of Abel. She could not bear 
to be idle so much of the day while Jesse was working hard, but 
she was wholly unfit for field labour, and she could get no needle- 
work in High Cross, because there were no gentry there, and she 
was not intimate enough with the villagers to get those odd jobs 
which are given away among friends. There was however one 
person who from time to time asked her in to do a bit of mangling. 
This was Mrs. Baker, the Vicarage washerwoman. Mrs. Baker 
was a plump, pink-complexioned woman, as good-natured as is 
possible for a very talkative person who would rather say any- 
thing than nothing. A few out of her innumerable words had 
lately given offence to the lady who owned the village mangle, 
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who had retorted by mentioning episodes in Mrs. Baker’s early 
career which she herself commonly forgot. The village had 
allowed her to forget them, for as regards women the social code of 
the poor is usually both more reasonable and more Christian than 
ours. Having routed the lady of the mangle from a business 
point of view by getting a machine of her own, Mrs. Baker was 
not sorry when she required help to employ a person of no 
obtrusive respectability. Nor, to do her justice, was she sorry to 
hold out a hand to the girl—a hand rough but friendly, and as 
helpful as was allowed by the pressure of her own necessities and 
the severe supervision of her eldest daughter, who was laundry- 
maid in a “good” house in the neighbourhood, and particular 
about her company. Mrs. Baker’s interest in Annie’s affairs was, 
if possible, livelier than in that of her neighbours in general. 
She was never tired of her own remarks about them, which, 
though always well meant, were often exasperating. 

“Have Williams said anything more about marrying you, 
. my dear?” she would ask, while Annie was turning the 
mangle, 

“No,” answered Annie with determined indifference. ‘It’s no 
good his talking about it till he can do it.” 

Mrs. Baker shook her head. 

“Well, well! if I was you I should feel a deal more comfort- 
able if he talked about it a bit over his glass, or o’ Sundays, as it 
might be. I likes to know what’s in folk’s minds, and whose to 
tell you if they don’t theirselves? It ain’t as if you could put 
any dependence on men—they’re a shifty lot, that they are, my 
dear; and so you'll say when you knows ’em. Why, my darter 
was telling me only yesterday what doings there’ve been down at 
her place. The footman, as has been engaged to the housekeeper 
ever since he was in buttons, give warning, and is going to marry 
the kitching-maid. Lor! ain’t they false!” 

Annie seemed strangely unmoved by this instance of male 
perfidy, which sent such a thrill of exhilarating horror through 
Mrs. Baker’s susceptible bosom. She only said stubbornly, “ Jesse 
isn’t one to talk, and he isn’t one to change his mind neither.” 
And pausing and blushing a little—‘“ Then he’s that fond of me 
he’d do whatever I asked him.” 

The washerwoman folded Mr. Hayes’ broad white choker and 
drew her iron slowly and steadily along it. As she got near the 
end of it she said : 

“ Bless you, that’s what girls always think o’ the first. You 
gets to know ’em after a bit.” 

“Mrs, Baker!” cried Annie, “don’t you nor anyone else go 
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talking as though Jesse didn’t want to marry me. It’s shameful 
untrue, and I won’t hear a word more about it.” 

Mrs. Baker looked up, half amused and wholly surprised. 

“Deary me, Annie Pontin, what a sperrit you’ve got! You're 

just for all the world like me when I was a girl—such a sperrit 
as IT had! I’m sure I hope Williams do mean honest by you; he 
seems a steady young chap, and one as would act right. As to 
his being so fond, don’t you reckon on that. It’s their natur to 
begin fond, and it’s their natur to wear it off; but you needn’t 
fret about it, for most like by that time he'll be used to your 
ways and won’t trouble to change—that is, if you don’t give him 
words. He’s but a lad yet, and he’s bound to be like the rest of 
‘em. There'll be times when he’ll take his drop too much, and 
times when there’s no pleasing his stomach, and lucky if it’s no 
worse. But just you take my advice—don’t you give him no 
words, and you'll get him to church yet.” 

Thus did Mrs. Baker, no wiser than her fellow mortals, pro- 
nounce judgment on half the human race from the poor premisses 
of her own span-wide experience. 

Happily for Annie she trusted to her own knowledge of Jesse 
rather than to the washerwoman’s knowledge of the world. Yet 
though she had no doubt as to his intentions, it was galling to 
find that other people had; especially to a Pontin, who liked to 
hold her head high. 

“ Jesse,” she said one Sunday evening, “I don’t mean to talk to 
any one again, not till we’re married.” 

Jesse removed his pipe from his mouth, which gradually ex- 
panded into a broad smile. He still took a lover's pleasure in 
everything she said and looked, and there was something 
amusingly childish about the air of haughty decision with which 
she lifted her chin and deposited a tea-cup on the dresser as she 
made this announcement. 

“Lor, Annie!” he ejaculated. 

“T don’t mean exactly as I sha’n’t speak,” she went on, putting 
the things on the shelf with quick deft motions; “of course I 
must buy what we want and that. But I shan’t go talking to 
them women over at Mrs. Baker’s any more, Mrs. Pike and Mrs. 
Clinker and such like ; nor Mrs. Baker more than I can help.” 

“T should ha’ thought you'd ha’ liked a bit of a chat,” returned 
Jess; “the women-folk they mostly does. But if you likes 
to keep yourself to yourself, all the better, says I—all the 
better.” 

Annie put her arms round his neck, and he looked up at her 
with his bright face. 
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“T shouldn’t mind if I never set eyes on any one but you,” she 
said, and kissed him once or twice. And then—‘ You are good 
and kind to me, Jess, and I don’t believe you'll get different. 
The others they know nothing about you, and they’re always 
pretending they know a lot more than I do.” 

“Why, what can they know about me more nor everyone 
knows ?” asked Jesse, bewildered. ‘Let alone the work’us, I’ve 
kep’ myself as respectable as other folks, and respectabler nor 
some.” As he thought it over he became as nearly as possible 
indignant. ‘ What ha’ they been telling you about me, I'd like 
to know?” he reiterated. 

“ They say,” Annie answered, “I’m not to fancy you'll keep on 
being fond of me. Men are always like that for a bit, they say ; 
and they want me to think maybe you won’t marry me after all, 
not unless I take a deal of trouble to make you.” 

Jesse ruminated silently for a minute or two, chuckled, and 
gradually broke into a loud laugh. He drew Annie’s head down 
and gave her a smacking kiss on the ear. 

“ By Jinger, my dear,” he said, “ you did give mea start! I 
was afeard there was some one casting about to get me into 
trouble with the Master. Lor, Annie! whatever made you 
listen to their nonsense? I never thought you was such a 
silly.” 

Annie smiled and blushed, and wondered why she had. Then 
she kneeled down on the floor in front of the fire and put her 
hand in Jesse’s. He kept on looking at her silently, while the 
red firelight brightened the gold in her hair and the soft roses in 
her cheeks ; then he laughed again. 

So they sat by the fire and could well afford to make merry at 
the expense of their neighbours, who had gone so much further 
along the dull road of life and found nothing as sweet by the 
way—had gathered nothing more valuable on their journey than 
the sterile dust miscalled “ knowledge of the world.” 

The sixpences Annie earned at Mrs. Baker’s were too oc- 
casional to make a sensible difference in their income, and one 
day she thought of a plan for getting work in Oxford. When 
the dirty February snow had melted from under the hedges, and 
small and foolish primroses were sunning themselves in the open 
places of the coppice, she set off to Horseley with a little money 
in her pocket, which she had saved out of the fuel since the 
weather had been warmer. She brought back with her a bit of 
Turkey-red and some white thread, and by the next evening 
had fashioned a tiny embroidered pinafore, such as had been a 
speciality of the school in which she had been taught. She put 
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her best work into it, and felt very happy as she stitched away, 
remembering how popular these little garments had been with 
the ladies who visited the school from time to time. When it 
was done she spent some ill-spared pence in a ride to Oxford. If 
on arriving there she had taken it to the villas of the suburbs 
she would have found more than one customer for her work ; but 
going from door to door was too like begging. So she went to 
the shopkeepers, and shopkeepers, especially provincial ones, 
are slow to believe that their customers can affect any fashion 
which does not purport to come from Paris. The girl worked 
well, but she could give no references as to character; and as to 
the pinafore, they could not picture any ladylike woman of their 
acquaintance shrouding the charms of her light-ringleted plaid- 
sashed infant in such an unusual garment. They all gave Annie 
very plainly to understand that they did not admire her pinafore 
or wish to see her again. So she jogged drearily home in the 
market cart, with the little parcel in her lap. 

It was summer before she again tried for work, and this time a 
greater misfortune befell. She heard that a farmer’s daughter 
some miles away was going to be married, and that if she went 
off at once she might get some of the trousseau to make. She 
started off after tea one day, and returned unsuccessful, late in the 
evening. Jesse had been helping to stack hay in the hot sun all 
the afternoon, and after that had watered the horses in one of the 
deep fish-ponds at the Hall. A young horse, pleased to disport 
himself in the cool water after straining and sweating so many 
hours in the heavy hay-waggon, left the decorous ranks of his 
elders, where they stood soberly drinking and stirring up the mud 
at the edge, and plunged into the pond breast-high, sucking down 
great delicious draughts of dark water from under the broad 
leaves and silver cups of the trembling water-lilies. Not only so, 
but when the others shuffled dripping up to the farm-yard, slow 
and contented, this insolent and ill-regulated young horse continued 
to stand in the middle of the pond, deaf to the exhortations of 
Jesse and out of reach of his long whip; whereupon Jesse plunged 
into the water and drove him out, splashing and snorting, to re- 
ceive the due chastisement of his sins. However, in the long run 
it was the man who suffered most. When his work was finished 
he went home, and finding Annie not yet returned, lay down 
to rest thinking she would be back presently to get supper; but 
before she got back his clothes, all wet from the pond, had dried 
upon him. Next morning his limbs ached and his head was 
heavy, but he worked in the hayfield till the evening, when Mr. 
Shepherd. was giving a supper to all the farm hands. He sat 
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down to supper with the rest, but everything swam round him, 
and he felt as though his arms and legs had red-hot iron bars in 
them instead of bones. He could not eat, and presently he slunk 
off and home to Annie. Next day he was in bed; a whole fort- 
night passed, and he was still in bed. They were getting into 
debt at the village shop, and the doctor held out no hopes of his 
being able to return to his work for another six weeks. He was 
no longer in violent pain, but lay quiet most of the time, while 
Annie sat by him thinking about the bill at the shop, and the 
baby coming into a world where it would find nothing to clothe it 
but a scarlet cotton pinafore. 

Mrs. Baker looked in sometimes, but she had a child down with 
the measles, and there also happened to be some particularly 
interesting bits of gossip afloat in the village just then, which 
tended to put the Williamses and their affairs out of her head. Mr. 
Shepherd came once to enquire, and sent every few days; other- 
wise they saw no one except Mr. Evans, the parish doctor. Mr. 
Evans was a dapper little man with a pleasant young face, a fair 
moustache and an unprofessional manner, which he spasmodically 
attempted to tone down when sent by his partner to the more 
important patients. He rode a sprightly little mare, as well- 
groomed as himself, and spent some of the most anxious moments 
of his day in giving instructions concerning her welfare to the 
odd boys in whose care he was obliged to leave her while he was 
with his patients. He was a clever, kind-hearted young fellow, 
and Annie was always glad when she heard his horse stop at the 
door, and his quick step come springing up the crazy stairs of the 
summer-house. He called her Mrs. Williams, and did not seem 
to notice she was not married. 

“Come, Williams, you’re getting on famously,” he said one 
morning. “And now let’s have a look at the Missus. We can't 
afford to have her laid up alongside of you; the district nurse has 
got plenty to do without having you on her hands, and you'd find 
her precious disagreeable.” 

A great poet used to call pudding “a prejudice”; there are 
some who would go further, and declare eating in general to be 
a habit. It was one of which Annie, like many another poor 
woman, had almost cured herself. 

“This won’t do, Mrs. Williams,” said the doctor, shaking his 
head over her pulse. “You haven’t felt inclined for any dinner to- 
day, I suppose ?” ; 

“No,” answered Annie bravely, ignoring the shade of irony 1n 
his tone. “I never was very hearty, and now I don’t seem to 
want much but my cup of tea.” 
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“ Oh, confound your cups of tea!” exclaimed the doctor. “ You're 
all alike, you women. Penny wise, pound foolish.” 

Annie was not beaten. 

“It’s no good my eating what I can’t pay for, Mr. Evans; it 
just sticks in my throat. If I can’t be better without better food, 
I must be as I am.” 

“Why don’t you go to What’s-her-name—the long-nosed old 
lady—your parson’s wife?” he asked. “I suppose she’d give 
you some of her soup; it’s not such bad stuff as you might 
think.” 

Annie blushed and looked down. 

“T couldun’t, sir,” she answered; and added, after a pause, 
“She’s not one to like people coming to her that weren't 
respectable.” 

Mr. Evans fidgeted. 

“Oh, bother that!” he exclaimed hastily, turning red and cross, 
as though the allusion had been to something unpleasant in his 

own circumstances instead of in Annie’s. And the conversation 
having reached an embarrassing point, he cut it short by taking 
out his stylograph and scribbling an official note to Mrs. 
Hayes recommending the case. This he entrusted to Annie, 
with earnest if slangy exhortations to deliver it at the Parsonage, 
for the sake of Jesse and the little one that was coming. 

As he trotted out of the village, he said to himself: “That 
little thing’s not fit for the traces; some day she'll get too big a 
load behind her and break her heart. And if she does, what’s 
the odds? Lord knows there are women enough in the world, 
and it’s purely professional prejudice that makes a fellow plague 
about keeping one more or less above ground.” 

The mare moved impatiently under him; he pulled up, glanced 
round to see that no one was looking, and disappeared over a 
gate into a neighbouring grass field. 


Jesse never troubled himself much about the future, but the 
wolf was now actually at the door, and he was grateful for the 
doctor’s recommendation to Mrs. Hayes, only wondered at his 
own stupidity in not having thought of applying to her before. 
It must be acknowledged that he did not in the least shrink from 
becoming an object of charity. But he encouraged Annie to 
take her pinafore to the Vicarage to shew how good a needle- 
woman she was, and how anxious to work. They had neither of 
them ever exchanged a word with the Vicar or his wife, and being 
still very young they could not help indulging in unreasonable 
hopes. So on the next Saturday morning Annie, tremulous but 
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determined, pulled at the stiff bell of the Vicarage and asked for 
Mrs. Hayes. She was shown into the bare dining-room with its 
worn green carpet and table-cloth. Mrs. Hayes had already been 
putting down names and receiving subscriptions for next winter's 
Clothing Club. All her part of the parish business was irre- 
proachably performed, after a steely mechanical fashion. If she 
took rather more than her rightful share of it, it was because she 
intensely respected the Vicar’s literary leisure, and seemed to 
herself and him better fitted to deal with the coarse and common- 
place needs of the villagers. When Annie came in she was 
seated at the end of the long table with a desk in front of her, 
and several little account books. 

“Fifteen pence, one and threepence—oh, it’s you, Annie 
Pontin,” she said. “Sit down and wait a minute.” And she 
went on bending over her accounts. 

She was an elderly lady with a long bony nose and curls on 
whose unchanging hue she prided herself, very mistakenly, for 
their brownness made her grey old face look unnecessarily hard 
and ashen. Another lady sat at the window, fidgeting with a 
sewing-machine ; as far, that is, as the word “fidget” could be 
applied to anything that she did, for she was a large blonde 
person, who moved quietly. She was on the last border-land of 
youth, and the least bit inclined to be stout; her hands and firm 
full mouth and chin gave a pleasing impression of moral as well 
as physical power, as different as possible from that swaggering 
assumption of masculine vigour which is the latest of our feminine 
affectations. Annie would have said beforehand that the presence 
of a third person at this interview was calculated to increase her 
nervousness, but on the contrary, there was something comforting 
in being looked at by those clear cheerful blue eyes. 

“Well, now, what have you come about, Annie Pontin?” asked 
Mrs. Hayes, closing her book and putting her spectacles into their 
case with a snap. “ Your marriage,I hope. Mr. Hayes has been 
expecting for a long time to see you or Williams up here about it.” 

Her use of the Vicar’s name in such cases was the merest form, 
for as a matter of fact he never expected, hoped or feared 
anything whatever in connection with his parishioners. 

Annie held up her head and made answer: 

“Yes, ma’am, and so we should have been here long ago if Jesse 
had been able to marry me.” 

“And why isn’t he able? It’s a great shame for you two to be 
disgracing a respectable family—for I will say the Pontins are 
respectable, and Mr. Pontin a good church-going kind of man.” 

“ Jesse’s ready and willing to marry me to-morrow, Mrs. Hayes,” 
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returned Annie, “if his father would allow him—but his father 
won't give consent, and so it’s not in his power to do so.” 

“Stuff!” said Mrs. Hayes. Then, after a pause : “ Well, what do 
you want?” 

Necessity is a hard master. Annie battled down her pride, 
and producing Mr. Evans’ note, answered: “The doctor told me to 
give you this, ma’am. I shouldn’t have come only that Jesse is so 
bad. He’s been ill more than a fortnight, and Mr. Evans says it 
will be weeks before he’s about again. Mr. Shepherd’s very kind, 
but of course it can’t be expected as he can pay Jesse full wages 
and another man to do his work besides. So—so that’s how it is,” 
she ended, rather vaguely. 

Mrs. Hayes had put on her spectacles and was reading the 
doctor’s note. 

“ There’s some soup nearly ready now,” she said; “ you’d better 
wait for it.” 

Annie with trembling fingers undid the parcel which contained 
her pinafore. 

“T’ve took the liberty of bringing you this I’ve made,” she said, 
“just to show as I can do needlework. Teacher at our Board 
school she reckoned me the best worker there, and it do seem a 
pity I can’t earn anything by it.” 

“So you're a Board school girl, are you?” asked Mrs. Hayes 
drily. “Well, I’m not surprised. You hear that, Mary,” she 
added, turning to the blonde lady, “this is one of your educated 
young women.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for Jesse’s illness,’ Annie went on, too 
anxious to notice the sarcasm, “I shouldn’t have ventured to 
trouble you, Mrs. Hayes; but I thought considering that you 
mightn’t object to recommending me for any little job you 
heard of.” 

Mrs. Hayes turned the pinafore over and sniffed. “The work’s 
very fair, certainly. I don’t pretend to understand what young 
ladies like nowadays, but I dare say it would please them—it’s 
queer enough. However, that’s neither here nor there. I’m an 
old-fashioned person, and never put out my own needlework ; and 
as to recommending you, Annie Pontin, how can I till you and 
Williams get married? It’s nonsense to talk of it, when you know 
there are plenty of respectable women in the village who would 
be glad enough to earn a shilling. Now just wait a minute, while 
I see if there’s any soup for Williams; no one in our parish need 
go without soup when they are ill.” 

She went out by a side door, leaving Annie tingling. Perhaps 
even the thought of Jesse lying weak and suffering at home 
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would not have induced her to wait till Mrs. Hayes and her soup 
came back, if the dock had not fortunately been growing near the 
nettle. 

“May I look at your pinafore?” asked the lady Mrs. Hayes 
had addressed as Mary, in a clear, pleasant voice. 

Annie handed it to her. 

“It’s very pretty,” she said. “May I buy it?” 

“Tt would be very kind of you, Miss,” Annie returned, flushing 
more with pleasure than she had done with pride and shame. 

“Not at all,” said Mary. “It will just suit a little niece of 
mine. I never saw one like it before.” 

Then she asked if Annie understood a sewing-machine as well 
as sewing. Her London schoolmistress had made much of the 
girl, and taught her this extra accomplishment; so when Mrs. 
Hayes returned to announce that the soup would not be ready for 
an hour or two, she found her niece and Annie Pontin stooping 
together over the no longer recalcitrant machine. 

“That girl interests me, Aunt Agnes,” Mary observed, when 
Annie had gone. 

“Of course,” returned Mrs. Hayes, “she is disreputable. Per- 
sonally I prefer them respectable—but I am so old-fashioned, 
which must excuse my want of taste.” 

“You shouldn’t be always telling us that,” said Mary, with 
her hearty laugh. “It’s unfair on a past generation.” 

In the course of much hospital experience Mary had acquired 
a certain knack of dealing with men and women of various 
character. She knew it is sometimes well to be rude to rude 
people; like animals, they are apt to be cowed by their own 
reflections. Mrs. Hayes reddened, was silent a minute, and then 
said her niece was an odd girl, and that she owned she did not 
understand’ the young people nowadays. After which she 
answered all Mary’s enquiries about Annie with unusual fulness 
and courtesy. She gave her the version of the Pontin scandal 
which was current in the village ; but Mrs. Hayes’ dislike of Mrs. 
Pontin, coupled with her natural shrewdness, made her add the 
expression of her conviction that the girl’s Aunt had been at the 
bottom of the affair—a conviction which somehow in no wise 
modified her condemnation of Annie. Like James Pontin, she 
attached importance to facts rather than to their explanation. 























Some men, we are told, are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon them. As with men so 
Books like the ‘Greville Memoirs’ are born great. 
We think the present instalment, and, alas! the last, the 
most interesting politically of the series. The wondrous 
history therein contained of the marvellous proceedings of the 
Aberdeen Cabinet, which landed us in the Crimean War, has never 
been so well detailed. - It is terribly ludicrous. Byron said, “If 
I laugh at any mortal thing, ’tis that I may not weep.” And 
one cannot help laughing at some of the incidents recorded in the 
Journal of Mr. Greville. A learned Serjeant (it was not Serjeant 
Ballantine) used always to say of a lugubrious witness “ that he 
was a man who would cast a damp on a funeral.” Mr. Reeve 
in his two last Prefaces actually casts a damp on the ‘ Greville 
Memoirs.’ Is there anything funereal about them? Not in the 
least. Yet Mr. Reeve apologises for their dulness, and gives the 
important information that he does not object to them on that 
account, and that he does not care about amusing the public; 
and in his Preface to the new Memoirs he actually writes “ that 
there is less of novelty and original information than in the 
preceding portions of the work.” We differ with reluctance from 
such a very high authority, but we think the extracts we shall 
give from the Journal will show how mistaken Mr. Reeve is in his 
opinion. Then Mr. Reeve tells us changes were wrought in Mr. 
Greville’s character at three different periods, and this change 
can be traced in his Memoirs. This has puzzled us, and we have 
made enquiries of some of Mr. Greville’s friends, and they are all 
incredulous about Mr. Reeve’s statement. Mr. Greville seems to 
us in the new Memoirs “just the same man as before.” Mr. 
Reeve tells us that even in the “first period he was getting 
tired of the amusements of the day! Now Mr. Greville’s amuse- 
ment, and it may be said business, was racing. He had all the 
hopes and fears of a gambler, and when he lost he was apt to 
moralize and pour the vials of his wrath on the “ blackguards and 
fools” of the turf with whom he chiefly passed his life. 

The following extract from the pleasant ‘ Reminiscences of Sir 
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Francis Doyle’ will give us an amusing idea of Mr. Greville in 
what Mr. Reeve thinks “ fhe second period ” of his life. 


“On one occasion I accompanied Charles Greville, the Memoir-writer, 
to York from a country house at which we were staying together. He 
had entered a mare called Adine for the principal handicap at that 
meeting, and felt quite certain, with very good reason, I believe, that she 
would carry off the prize. Accordingly he drove into York in high spirits, 
kept rubbing his hands joyously together, and remarked: ‘I don’t think I 
can be beat. Ishall stick it into Davis for another thousand or two.’ Davis, 
a thoroughly honest and straightforward fellow, was then generally 
known as the Leviathan bettor. It was my unpleasant office to throw 
cold water on these exulting anticipations, and I had to say: ‘I don’t 
think you will do that this morning, Mr. Greville, for I met Davis in the 
Strand last week, and he told me he never meant to go to York again— 
they robbed him so.’ Mr. Greville seemed to regard this abandonment of 
professional duties on Davis’s part very much as a general would regard 
the refusal of a colonel to advance upon the enemy because their fire was 
too hot, and he began to curse and swear in the most emphatic manner, 
ending his conversation thus: ‘ Not come to York indeed ; what the h—— 
does he mean by it?’ There was but one answer possible: ‘ Well, I 
suppose he does not mean to have those additional thousands stuck into 
him by you and other people.’” 


The devotion of Mr. Greville to the “ Turf” only ended with 
his life. One of the last acts of his life was to pay a visit to 
Tattersall’s, then about to be removed to Knightsbridge Green ; 
and according toa high sporting authority his last words were 
‘Mind you take the pump with you.” This is contradicted by a 
higher authority, who states that they were “Mind and take the 
fox with you.” The image of a fox was then an adornment of 
Tattersall’s. There is always a dispute about the last words of 
great men. Some critics have said that Mr. Greville in the third 
part of his Memoirs had grown good-natured. We do not see 
that. The Memoirs have been Bowdlerised and many harsh 
expletives struck out, yet we read that the King of Sardinia is 
“ debauched and dissolute fellow,” whilst Sir Alexander 
Cockburn is only a “debauched fellow.” Louis Napoleon, who 
gave Mr. Greville an exquisite dinner when he went to Paris, is 
stigmatised as “a rascally adventurer.” Some members of the 
Carlton Club are branded as “ruffians.” Sir James Graham is 
“rash and cowardly.” (Sir James was Mr. Greville’s intimate 
friend, and they used to groan over the state of affairs together.) 
As to Lord John Russell he is thus pilloried :—* He has shown 
himself to be actuated by motives of pique, personal ambition, 
and mortified vanity, and to have been insincere, vacillating, 
uncandid, and untruthful.” And this is written in the third period 
of Mr. Greville’s life! 

On the fall of the Derby Ministry a Coalition Government was 
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formed. Lord Aberdeen became Prime Minister, Lord John 
Russell Foreign Secretary (who was soon succeeded by Lord 
Clarendon) and Leader of the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whilst Lord Palmerston wsa 
persuaded by Lord Lansdowne to take the Home Office. The 
scramble for office seems to have been on this occasion more keen 
than usual. Amongst the more anxious to secure a good berth 
was naturally Lord Clanricarde. 

“Tn the afternoon I called oa Lady Clanricarde, who gave me to under- 
stand that Clanricarde was likely to become a personage of considerable 
influence and power (and therefore worth having), inasmuch asthe Irish 
Band had made overtures to him, and signified their desire to act under 
his guidance. She said this was not the first overture he had received of 
the kind from the same quarter ; that for various reasons he had declined 
the others, but she thought at the present time he might very well listen 
to it; that they were very anxious to be led by a gentleman, and a man of 
consideration and station in the world. All this, to which I attach very 
little credit, was no doubt said to me in order to be repeated, and that it 
might impress on Aberdeen and his friends and colleagues the importance 
of securing Clanricarde’s services and co-operation; and I am the more 
confirmed in this by receiving a note from the Marchioness in the evening, 
begging I would not repeat what she had told me.” 

Cynical Mr. Greville! How well he understood the wily 
manceuvres of Canning’s clever daughter. Lord Clanricarde 
would certainly have made an appropriate captain for the “ Pope’s 
brass band,” as the Irish members were irreverently called; but 
we doubt very much whether he was ever thought of for that high 
position. One must draw the line somewhere, and the Irish 
brigade drew it at Lord Clanricarde. Two members of the band, 
Mr. Keogh and Mr. Sadleir, who subsequently poisoned himself 
on Hampstead Heath, became members of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government. Lord Clanricarde was left out in the cold, and put 
himself in opposition, and attacked the Ministry on all occasions. 

The Peelites, who had been out of office since 1846, were very 
eager to reward themselves for their virtuous resistance to 
Ministerial wiles, and certainly they secured the lion’s share of the 
spoil. Even their friend and councillor, Mr. Greville, was shocked 
at their rapacity. 

“The Government is now complete, except some of the minor appoint- 
ments and the Household. It has not been a smooth and easy business by 
any means, and there is anything but contentment, cordiality and zeal in 
the confederated party. The Whigs are excessively dissatisfied with the 
share of places allotted to them, and complain that every Peelite without 
exception has been provided for, while half the Whigs are excluded. 
Though they exaggerate the case, there is a good deal of justice in their 
complaints, and they have a right to murmur against Aberdeen for not 
doing more for them, and John Russell for not insisting on a larger share 
242 
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of patronage for his friends. Clarendon told me last night that the 
Peelites have behaved very ill, and have grasped at everything ; and he 
mentioned some very flagrant cases, in which, after the distribution had 
been settled between Aberdeen and John Russell, Newcastle and Sidney 
Herbert—for they appear to have been the most active in the matter— 
persuaded Aberdeen to alter it and bestow or offer offices intended for Whigs 
to Peelites, and in some instances to Derbyites who had been Peelites.” 


During the Ministry of Lord Derby Mr. Greville distinguished 
himself by his opposition to it, and the following account of the 
way in which he showed his contempt for it is very delightful. 


“Tt is singular that I have never attended a Council during the six 
months Lord Derby was in office, not once; consequently there are 
several of his Cabinet whom I do not know by sight—Pakington, Walpole, 
Henley. With my friends I resume my functions.” 


Very singular! Mr. Greville evidently thought that it was a 
great mistake his being only a Clerk of the Privy Council, when 
he ought to have been a Cabinet Minister. It will be recollected 
that once when there was a dearth in the land a Council was to 
assemble to admit foreign corn. This Council was postponed 
because Mr. Greville wanted to disport himself at Egham Races. 
When Lord Derby’s Ministry was formed Mr. Greville struck 
work altogether. The Clerk of the Council’s neglect of his duty 
was brought under the notice of Lord Derby, who scornfully said 
“that he had not observed his absence, as he never knew whether 
it was John“or Thomas who answered the bell.” This comparison 
of the magnificent Mr. Greville with a Jeames de la Pluche 
must have hardened still more the rebellious Clerk’s heart towards 
the Rupert of debate. 


“The Queen is delighted to have got rid of the late Ministers. She felt, 
as everybody else does, that their government was disgraced by its 
shuffling and prevarication, and she said that Harcourt’s pamphlet (which 
was all true) was sufficient to show what they were. As she was very 
honourable and true herself, it was natural she should disapprove.” 


The pamphlet of Mr., now Sir William, Harcourt had a very 
suggestive title. It was ‘On the Morality of Public Men.’ The 
morality of public men was never at such a low ebb as at the 
present time; and it is saddening to think that Sir William 
Harcourt, ‘ Historicus,” late Professor of International Law at 
Cambridge, is now, to use his own expression, “ stewing in Parnel- 
lite juice,” and debasing the character of the greatest of English- 
men, John Hampden, by comparing it with that of the miserable 
pilferers who have lately inaugurated the Plan of Campaign. 
‘On the Morality of Public Men’! We should think even Sir 
William Harcourt could not read his pamphlet without a blush. 
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Lord Melbourne’s character has been admirably described by 
Mr. Greville. His less known brother seems to have been a man 
of great abilities, and there is a curious and interesting account 
of him in the present Memoirs. 


“Yesterday morning Frederic Lamb, Lord Beauvale and Melbourne, 
with whom both titles cease, died at Brockett after a short but severe attack 
of influenza, fever and gout. He was in his seventy-first year. Lady 
Palmerston thus becomes a rich heiress. He was not so remarkable a 
man in character as his brother William, less peculiar and eccentric, more 
like other people, with much less of literary avquirement, less caustic 
humour and pungent wit, but he had a vigorous understanding, great 
quickness, a good deal of general information, he was likewise well versed 
in business and public affairs, and a very sensible and intelligent converser 
and correspondent. He took a deep and lively interest in politics to the last 
moment of his life, was insatiably curious about all that was going on, and 
was much confided in and consulted by many people of very different 
parties and opinions. He never was in Parliament, but engaged all his 
life in a diplomatic career, for which he was very well fitted, having been 
extremely handsome in his youth, and always very clever, agreeable, and 
adroit. He consequently ran it with great success, and was in high 
estimation at Vienna, where his brother-in-law Palmerston sent him as 
Ambassador. He was always much addicted to gallantry, and had endless 
liaisons with women, most of whom continued to be his friends long after 
they had ceased to be his mistresses, much to the credit of all parties. 
After having led a very free and dissolute life, he had the good fortune at 
sixty years of age, and with a broken and enfeebled constitution, to settle 
(as it is called) by marrying a charming girl of twenty, the daughter of the 
Prussian Minister at Vienna, Count Maltzahn. This Adine, who was 
content to unite her May to his December, was to him a perfect angel, 
devoting her youthful energies to sustain and cheer his valetudinarian 
existence with a cheerful unselfishness, which he repaid by a grateful and 
tender affection, having at once an air marital and paternal. She never 
cared to go anywhere, gave up all commerce with the world and all its 
amusements and pleasures, contenting herself with such society as it suited 
him to gather about them, his old friends and some new ones, to whom she 
did the honours with infinite grace and cordiality, and who all regarded 
him with great admiration and respect.” 


There is in these Memoirs a most graphic portrait of the 
celebrated Madame de Lieven, who played such an important 
part in the political transactions of the reign of George the 
Fourth, William the Fourth, and Queen Victoria. The Princess 
Lieven first arrived in England in the year 1812, during the 
Regency. 


“She was at that time young, at least in the prime of life, and though 
without any pretensions to beauty, and indeed with some personal defects, 
she had so fine an air and manner, and a countenance so pretty and so full 
of intelligence, as to be on the whole a very striking and attractive person, 
quite enough so to have lovers, several of whom she engaged in succession 
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without seriously attaching herself to any. Those who were most no- 
toriously her slaves at different times were the present Lord Willoughby, 
the Duke of Sutherland (then Lord Gower), the Duke of Canizzaro (then 
Count St. Antonio), and the Duke of Palmella, who was particularly clever 
and agreeable. Madame de Lieven was a trés grande dame, with abilities 
of a very fine order, great tact and finesse, and taking a boundless pleasure 
in the society of the great world, and in political affairs of every sort.” 


It has been the fashion, Mr. Greville writes, and habit of a 
“vulgar and ignorant press” to stigmatise Madame de Lieven as 
‘a mischievous intriguer.” Well, we are disposed to think that 
the “vulgar and ignorant press” had a keen knowledge of the 
situation. We give the opinion of one of the shrewdest of men, 
Lord Malmesbury, who as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
was naturally cognisant of Madame de Lieven’s “little ways.” 
Lord Malmesbury writes: 


“ She was very clever and agreeable, but the greatest intrigante possible, 
having been all her life employed by the Russian Government as a spy. 
I should say, by the reigning Emperor, witk whom she always corresponded 
directly. She was a great plague to our Secretaries for Foreign Affairs.” 


Just on the eve of the Crimean War Mr. Charles Greville 
received the appointment of confidential correspondent to Princess 
Lieven vice Lord Beauvale and Melbourne, deceased. 

Now it is clear from these Memoirs that all the secrets of the 
Cabinet were communicated, in the most extraordinary manner, 
to Mr. Greville by Lord Clarendon, and therefore we cannot but 
imagine that the correspondence of the Clerk of the Council with 
the “Russian Spy” must have been a very risky affair. It will 
be remembered how Mr. Greville acted in 1839 when he became 
the confidential adviser of the French Embassy and intrigued 
against Lord Palmerston, who was endeavouring to restore the 
ascendancy of England in the East. It was always alleged by a 
“ vulgar and ignorant press” that the chief cause of the war was 
the belief of the Emperor Nicholas that England would never join 
France in defending the Turkish Empire, and the Princess 
Lieven was accused of having persuaded the Czar that this 
alliance would never be formed. Of course Madame de Lieven 
relied on the information she received from her correspondents in 
England. 

More than a hundred years ago the great foreign minister of 
France, the Count de Vergennes, said, ‘ La partition de l Empire 
Ottoman west pas difficile, mais je ne vois pas la compensation pour 
Constantinople.” When will this question be solved? The 
Emperor Nicholas tried to solve it in 1853. The moment Lord 
Malmesbury, who would have adopted the policy of Lord Palmers- 
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ton, resigned and “ce cher Aberdeen,” “a friend of forty years’ 
standing,” was appointed Prime Minister, the Czar unfolded his 
plan of campaign against the “sick man.” He had once talked to 
Prince Metternich about the way to deal with the property of “ce 
cher agonisant,” when the Prince quickly replied, “ Hst-ce que votre 
Majesté parle comme médecin ow comme-héritier ?” Prince Metter- 
nich evidently did not see “la compensation pour Constantinople.” 

Until we read the ‘Greville Memoirs’ we did not know how 
great a man Lord Palmerston was. We have seen how in 1839 
he baffled the schemes of “ unprincipled intriguers” and the 
hostility of his colleagues, and how he carried the Syrian question 
to a triumphant issue. Alas, in Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry he 
was only Secretary for the Home Department, and he was 
obliged to restrict himself to local affairs. He once caused great 
consternation amongst some pious Scotchmen by informing them 
that cholera was an affliction not caused by Providence, but by 
their own dirty habits. This occasioned an ecclesiastical howl of 
a prolonged character. 

The cat transformed into a lady behaved very quietly till a 
mouse appeared upon the scene, and directly the Eastern Question 
began to be discussed in the Cabinet the Home Secretary took 
an active part in directing the Foreign department how to check 
the designs of Russia. From the first he opposed the policy of 
Lord Aberdeen, who in one of his former speeches he had 
stigmatised as a specimen of “ antiquated imbecility.” The 
battle in the Cabinet raged loud and long from April to December. 
In May Lord Palmerston told Lord Malmesbury that he was for 
decided measures against Russia, whilst Lord Aberdeen with 
“childish obstinacy ” clung to the belief in the harmless designs 
of the Emperor. The French Ambassador, Count de Walewski, 
and M. de Brunnow both consulted Lord Malmesbury as to 
what he thought would be the result of the quarrels in 
the Cabinet. Lord Malmesbury invariably answered “that the 
strongest character of the two, which undoubtedly is Palmerston, 
will prevail.” It is a mistaken idea that Lord Palmerston wished 
for war; he only saw the necessity of fully warning the Emperor 
of Russia of the danger of the course he was pursuing. This Lord 
Aberdeen foolishly declined to do. Mr. Kinglake tells us that 
Lord Clarendon did write a despatch to this effect, but Lord 
Aberdeen persuaded Lord Clarendon to withdraw it. 

There had been a dispute between Russia and France about 
the Holy Places in which France was the aggressor. But 
this was only a trivial dispute, which was eventually settled. 
Frightened by the announcement of the Menschikoff Mission 
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the Turkish Government applied to England and France for 
assistance. Colonel Rose immediately requested Admiral Dundas 
to bring the Fleet to the Dardanelles. 


“ As I never see Clarendon now, who is entirely absorbed in the duties 
of his office, he engaged me to go and drive with him alone yesterday, 
that we might have a talk about all that is going on, and he told me a 
great deal of one sort or another. I learnt the state of our relations with 
France and Russia in reference to the Turkish business, and he gave me 
to read a very curious and interesting despatch (addressed to John 
Russell) from Seymour, giving an account of a long conversation he had 
had with the Emperor Nicholas about Turkey and her prospects and 
condition, and his own intentions and opinions, which were amicable 
towards us, and very wise and moderate in themselves, contemplating the 
dissolution of the Turkish Empire, disclaiming in the strongest terms 
any design of occupying Constantinople—more than that, declaring that 
he would not do it—but supposing the event to happen, not thinking the 
solution of the problem so difficult as it is generally regarded. He threw 
out that he should have no objection, if a partition was ever to take place, 
that we should appropriate Egypt and Candia to ourselves. He seems 
to have talked very frankly, and he said one curious thing, which was 
that Russia was not without a revolutionary substratum, which was only 
less apparent and less menacing than in other parts because he possessed 
greater means of repression, but nevertheless that the seeds were there. It 
is lucky Dundas is a prudent man, and refused to carry his fleet up to the 
vicinity of the Dardanelles at Rose’s invitation, or mischief might have 
ensued. As it is, we disapprove of Rose’s proceedings and have approved 
Dundas’s, at the same time ordering him not to move without express 
orders from home; and moreover Clarendon refused to give Stratford 
Canning any discretionary authority to send for the Fleet (though it 
was afterwards given), which he had asked to be entrusted with.” 


“Tt is lucky that Dundas is a prudent man.” Colonel Rose, 
afterwards Lord Strathnairn, renowned for his exploits in Central 
India, well knew what the mission of Prince Menschikoff meant. 
If there had been an “imprudent” Lyons in command the Fleet 
would quickly have sailed to the Dardanelles, and this miserable 
Crimean War would have been avoided. Emboldened by the 
weakness of the British Cabinet, Prince Menschikoff proceeded 
in his mission with the most reckless determination to place 
Turkey at the feet of the Emperor. 


“Clarendon told me he had seen Brunnow, and after recapitulating to 
him all the various causes for alarm, resting on facts or on rumours 
especially with regard to Russia and her intentions, he said that our 
Government had received the word of honour of the Emperor that he had 
no sinister or hostile intentions, and disclaimed those that had been imputed 
to him, and that on this they relied with such implicit confidence that 
he had not the slightest fear of disquietude. Brunnow was exceedingly 
pleased, and said that was the way to treat the Emperor, who would be 
excessively gratified, nothing being dearer to him than the confidence and 
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good opinion of this country, and he said he would send off a courier the 
next day, and Clarendon should dictate his despatch. The instructions 
given to Menschikoff have been enormously exaggerated, the most serious 
and offensive parts that have been stated (the nomination of the Greek 
Patriarch, &c.) being totally false. I asked what they were, and he said 
nothing but a string of conditions about shrines and other ecclesiastical 
trifles.” 


“Nothing but a string of conditions about shrines and other 
ecclesiastical trifles”! Lord Clarendon was evidently at this 
time wearing Lord Aberdeen’s spectacles. Prince Menschikoff’s 
mission was really an attempt to make Turkey the vassal of 
Russia by obtaining a protectorate over the Greek Church. 
Count Orloff, the Russian ambassador at the Peace Conference of 
Paris, told Mr. Greville that he considered Prince Menschikoff’s 
mission as “insane.” Lord Clarendon quickly saw and acknow- 
ledged that he had been grossly deceived by the Emperor of 
Russia, but Lord Aberdeen, imagining himself a Falkland, went 
about wringing his hands and crying out “ Peace, peace, peace,” 
when a few stern words would have settled the question. 


“May 30. Great alarm for the iast two or three days at the ap- 
proaching rupture between Russia and Turkey. Vast indignation of 
course against the Emperor, who certainly appears to have departed from 
the moderate professions he made to Seymour a short time ago. But 
Clarendon, whom I saw yesterday, is rather disposed to give him credit 
for more moderate and pacific intentions than his conduct seems to 
warrant. He says he is persuaded the Emperor has no idea of the view 
that is taken of his proceedings here, and he thinks he requires no more than 
he is entitled to.” 


Why on earth was not the Emperor apprised by Lord Clarendon 
of the “ view taken of his proceedings here ” ?—why was he left in 
the belief that the soothing assurances of Madame de Lieven were 
in every respect correct? Was it that Mr. Kinglake’s story is 
true, that Lord Aberdeen had the supreme folly to suppress Lord 
Clarendon’s despatch, in which he warned the Emperor of Russia 
of the danger of the course he was pursuing ? 

The quarrels in the Cabinet proceeded uninterruptedly, and 
the following extract will show the absurd state of affairs that 
existed when nothing but determination was wanted : 


_ “Then at home the difficulty is just as great between Palmerston, who 
is all for going ahead, and wants nothing less than war with Russia, and 
Aberdeen, who is in the other extreme—objecting to everything, and ‘pro- 
posing nothing. John Russell is very reasonable, and agrees almost 
entirely with Clarendon; but whenever he thinks he is going to be outbid by 
Palmerston, is disposed to wrge some violent measures also. He said he had 
4 regular scene with Aberdeen the other day. After this note (or what- 
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ever it was) had been discussed and agreed to in the Cabinet, and all 
settled, Aberdeen came into his room, and began finding fault with it, 
and raising all sorts of objections, when Clarendon, out of all patience, 
broke out: ‘Really, this is too bad. You come now, after it has all 
been settled in the Cabinet where you let it pass, and make all sorts of 
objections. And this is the way you do about everything ; you object to all 
that is proposed, and you never suggest anything yourself. What is it 
you want? Will you say what you would have done?’ He declares he 
said all this with the greatest vivacity, being really exasperated. Aber- 
deen had nothing to say, and knocked under.” 

What a scene! Mr. Greville’s ideal Foreign Minister defying 
his venerable chief, casting off his Aberdeen spectacles and 
adopting new ones a la Palmerston. 

“Lady Palmerston as usual talks @ qui veut l'entendre of the misconduct of 
the whole affair, and affirms that if Palmerston had had the management 
of it, all would have been settled long ago. As matters have turned out, 
it is impossible not to regret that we were perhaps too moderate and patient 
at first ; for as the course we have adopted has not been successful, it seems 
unfortunate we did not try another, which might have been more so.” 


Lady Palmerston once spoke of her Lord to Mr. Greville, “ He 
is always right in everything he does.” When Mr. Greville 
writes “that we were perhaps too moderate and patient at first,” 
it is an admission that Lord Palmerston was right in his proposed 
treatment of the Eastern Question. 

There was an attempt to settle the question by a “ Vienna 
Note,” which was accepted by Russia; but the Turks, thinking, 
and rightly thinking, that it was really the Menschikoff ultimatum 
disguised, made some alterations which would prevent the 
Emperor Nicholas from claiming to be protector of the Greek 
Church. The Russian Emperor refused to accept the alterations, 
and Count Nesselrode issued a most dangerous circular which 
admitted that the Turkish suspicions were correct. The Turks 
then demanded that Russia should withdraw from the Princi- 
palities which they had occupied, and on the refusal of this 
demand declared war. 


“The Queen told Clarendon an anecdote of Palmerston, showing how 
exclusively he is absorbed with foreign politics. Her Majesty has been 
much interested in and alarmed at the strikes and troubles in the north, 
and asked Palmerston for details about them, when she found he knew 
nothing at all. One morning, after previous enquiries, she said to him, 
‘Pray, Lord Palmerston, have you any news?’ ‘To which he replied, ‘ No, 
Madam, I have heard nothing; but it seems certain the Turks have crossed 
the Danube.’ ” 


Mr. Greville had Lord Palmerston on his brain. 


“T saw him yesterday morning at Holland House in close confabulation 
with Walewski, with whom | have no doubt he interchanged warlike 
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sentiments, and complained of the lukewarmness of Aberdeen and 
Clarendon. It is evident that he is at work, and probably, according to 
his ancient custom, in some underhand way in the press.” 


Mr. Greville always kept his eye on the terrible Lord Palmer- 
ston, and was probably right in his conjecture that there was an 
interchange of warlike sentiments, and that Lord Palmerston was 
at work, Even Madame de Lieven’s confidence in the success of 
Russian policy must have been slightly shaken when Mr. Greville 
informed her that the statesman whom she most dreaded was “ at 
work,” 


“The Times newspaper, always famous for its versatility and inconsis- 
tency, has lately produced articles on the Eastern Question on the same 
day of the most opposite characters, one warlike and firm, the next 
vehemently pacific by some other hand.” 


It is incredible but true that Lord Clarendon approved of the 
first article and found great fault with the other, while Lord 
Aberdeen “ wrote to Delane and expressed his strong approbation 
of the second, and his conviction that the public would sooner or 
later take the views there set forth.” In Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
picture Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy looks doubtful 
as to the object of his preference ; and poor Mr. Delane, figuring 
between Peace and War, represented by Lords Aberdeen and 
Clarendon, must have been in a similar state of bewilderment. 
We think Mr. Delane acted very prudently. He evidently 
said, “I do perceive here a divided duty,” and he patted on the 
back both his warlike and peaceful leader-writers. The great 
misfortune was that several of the readers of the Times, who 
believed everything which appeared in print, were driven to the 
verge of apoplexy in endeavouring to reconcile the conflicting 
opinions which raged before their wondering eyes. 

At last the massacre of Sinope brought affairs to a crisis. 
Lord Palmerston resigned, ostensibly on the ground of his 
opposition to Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill, but really on 
account of his disagreement with his colleagues on the Eastern 
Question. He soon however withdrew his resignation, the 
Ministers having at last agreed to adopt a decisive course. The 
combined Fleets were ordered into the Black Sea. “If this had 
been done four months ago,” Lord Palmerston said to Mr. 
Greville, “there would have been no war.” 

There was at this time a crusade in the Press against Prince 
Albert on account of his supposed Russian proclivities, and it was 
actually reported that he was committed to the Tower on account 
of treasonable practices, and it was even said that a crowd 
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assembled on Tower Hill to gaze at the illustrious prisoner as he 
passed by. 


“Tt was currently reported in the Midland and Northern counties, and 
actually stated in a Scotch paper, that Prince Albert had been committed 
to the Tower, and there were people found credulous and foolish enough 
to believe it. It only shows how much malignity there is amongst the 
masses, which a profligate and impudent mendacity can stir up, when a 
plausible occasion is found for doing so, and how the ‘ mean are gratified 
by insults on the high.’ It was only the other day that the Prince was 
extraordinarily popular, and received wherever he went with the strongest 
demonstrations of public favour, and now it would not be safe for him to 
present himself anywhere in public, and very serious apprehensions are 


felt lest the Queen and he should be insulted as they go to open Parlia- 
ment a fortnight hence.” 


Mr. Greville gallantly rushed into the fray, and endeavoured to 
put a stop to the nonsensical trash with which certain news- 
papers were regaling the public mind. He met with the usual 
fate of men who interpose in the quarrels of mankind. 


“One of the grounds of attack (in the Morning Herald and Standard 
principally) has been the illegality of the Prince being a Privy Councillor. 
In reply to this I wrote a letter (in my own name) showing what the 
law and practice are, but incautiously said the argument had been 
advanced by a member of the Carlton Club, whereas it was in fact a 
member of the Conservative, and I had imagined the two Clubs were 
the same. This mistake drew down on me various letters, attacking and 
abusing me, and for several days the Morning Herald has been full of 
coarse and stupid invectives against me, supplied by correspondents who, 


from the details in their letters, must be persons with whom I live in 
great social intimacy.” 


The shower of abuse which had been poured on Prince Albert’s 
head was now transferred to Mr. Charles Greville. Mr. Croker 
got into hot water by feigning ignorance of Russell Square, and 
the Clerk of the Council got into boiling water when he, who 
lived almost in St. James’s Street, professed ignorance of the 
celebrated work of Barry, the Conservative Club. Of course the 
members of the Carlton and Conservative were furious at the 
insult, and accused Mr. Greville of falsehood. But we really 
believe Mr. Greville, who knew his White’s, his Boodle’s, his 
Arthur’s, was in a state of sublime unconsciousness of the where- 
abouts of a “rabble of people,” whom Mr. Greville did not know 
by sight. Even the appearance of Mr. Greville “behind the 
Throne” in the House of Lords was the signal for a violent attack 
on him by his friend Lord Derby. 


“ Derby was put into a great rage by Aberdeen’s speech, and could not 
resist attacking me (whom he saw behind the Throne). He attacked my 
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letter (signed C.), in which I had pitched into the Tories for their attacks 
on the Prince. Isaw his people turn round and look towards me, but I did 
not care a fig, and was rather pleased to see how what I wrote had galled 
them and struck home.” 


War was declared in March between England and Russia, but to 
the last Lord Aberdeen clung to the idea that there would be 
peace. It is a pity that he did not resign when it began, as a War 
Minister ought to be terribly in earnest. Mr. Greville’s Memoirs 
do not throw much new light on the Crimean War, which has 
been so exhaustively treated by Mr. Kinglake. 

Mr. Greville prophesied the country would soon get “ heartily 
sick of the war,” but this was not the case; and in spite of our 
disasters in the Crimea, the English people were even more warlike 
in 1856 than they were in 1854. The Aberdeen Government, 
which conducted the war in a half-hearted way, was dismissed 
from office in 1855 by being placed in a minority in the House of 
Commons, on the motion of Mr. Roebuck for a Committee of 
enquiry as to the alleged mismanagement of the war. 

The vagaries of Lord John Russell when a member of the 
Aberdeen Ministry were not only mischievous but ludicrous. 
He was like an imp in a pantomime, always jumping down a trap- 
door and coming up another when least expected. He began 
his career by posing as Foreign Minister (to the great disgust 
of the Queen) for a few weeks, when he was succeeded by 
Lord Clarendon. Then he made a speech, insulting the Irish 
members who supported the Government, two of whom resigned 
their appointments, and Lord Aberdeen had to make an apology 
for Lord John Russell’s conduct. He soon got dissatisfied with 
his position as Leader of the House of Commons without 
office, and coolly hinted to Lord Aberdeen that he should like to 
take his place; Lord Aberdeen answered that he might have his 
office when he liked. Lord John, however, having probably 
ascertained that the other Ministers would resign if he were 
appointed, did not push the matter at this time, but afterwards he 
again went to the Prime Minister and asked him to retire. A 
worm will turn, and this time Lord Aberdeen snubbed the trouble- 
some Lord John, which quieted him for a short period. Then 
he again badgered the unhappy Premier by insisting that he 
should become President of the Council (an office usually held by 
a peer), and Lord Aberdeen gave way, and Lord Granville was 
actually turned out of his place in order to find a situation for 
Lord John. While the war was raging abroad, Lord John deter- 
mined to carry on warlike measures against his colleagues at 
home. Then a place had to be found for Lord Granville. Mr. 
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Strutt, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, was selected as 
a victim, and was summarily dismissed, and Lord Granville took 
his place. Poor Mr. Strutt made a long speech about the matter 
in the House of Commons, but nobody could make out from his 
speech or manner whether he was pleased or disgusted at his 
eviction. Still Lord John was not satisfied, and concluded his 
Ministerial career, when the tide had turned against the Ministry, 
by refusing to oppose Mr. Roebuck’s motion, by bolting without 
consulting his colleagues, and throwing the affairs of the country 
into inextricable confusion. When Lord Aberdeen resigned, Lord 
John, after the failure of Lord Derby, appeared again on the scene 
as if nothing had happened, and tried to form a Government, but 
hardly anybody would serve under him, and, to the great delight 
of the nation, Lord Palmerston became Premier of England. 
Lord John, to the wonder of mankind, figured for a time as 
Colonial Minister, then he appeared in a new character as our 
representative at the Conference of Vienna, where his bad French 
was as remarkable as his bad diplomacy. His well-known fiasco 
there caused him again to leave the Government, and he soon 
appeared in active opposition to it. Mr. Greville states that his 
entourage was the cause of his unaccountable conduct. We should 
think the female element predominated there. “I tremble,” 
said the shrewd Duke of Queensberry, “for every event where 
women are concerned, they are all so excessively wrong-headed.” 
In the lively Memoirs of Lord Malmesbury there are several 
anecdotes of that wonderful King of Sardinia. During the 
Crimean War he visited the Queen, and was excellently received. 


“ Here the Queen was wonderfully cordial and attentive; she got up 
at four in the morning to see him depart. His Majesty appears to be 
frightful in person, but a great, strong, burly, athletic man, brusque in his 
manners, unrefined in his conversation, very loose in his conduct, and 
very eccentric in his habits. When he was at Paris his talk in society 
amused or terrified everybody, but here he seems to have been more 
guarded. It was amusing to see ull the religious societies hastening with 
their addresses to him, totally forgetting that he is the most debauched 
and dissolute fellow in the world; but the fact of his being excommuni- 
cated by the Pope and his waging war with the ecclesiastical power in his 
own country covers every sin against morality, and he is a great hero with 
the Low Church people and Exeter Hall. My brother-in-law said that he 
looked at Windsor more like a chief of the Heruli or Longobardi than a 
modern Italian prince, and the Duchess of Sutherland declared that, of all 
the Knights of the Garter she had seen, he was the only one who seemed 
as if he would have the best of it with the Dragon.” 


The gossip of the time was that he fell in love with a Maid of 
Honour, and ordered his aide-de-camp to marry her; but this 
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was a canard. To Lord Clarendon, when the Prince presented 
him as the present Minister for Foreign Affairs, the King said, 
“Pai entendu parler de vous,” adding, “ C’est fini,” which in 
plain English meant, “ Be off. I’ve nothing more to say.” 

When the negotiations commenced at the Paris Conference Mr. 
Greville crossed the Channel to give his advice in the cause of 
peace. His friend Madame de Lieven at the beginning of the 
war had retired to Brussels, but she soon got tired of her resting- 
place, and obtained the permission of the Emperor to return to 
Paris. On hearing this the English Government, which did not 
participate in Mr. Greville’s opinions with respect to Madame de 
Lieven, immediately remonstrated with the French Government, 
and the Emperor’s permission was revoked. However, she soon 
afterwards returned to Paris, on her way to the south, in order, as 
she stated, to consult her physician, and of course she remained 
there, and became a source of great annoyance to the English 
Government. 


“T called on Madame de Lieven in the morning, who did not seem to 
know much beyond what lies on the surface. She is craving for news and 
eager for peace. Orloff has kept aloof from her, to her great mortification, 
and rather to the malicious satisfaction of her enemies, but he went to see 
her at last the day before yesterday, and, I suppose, accounted for the 
delay, for she spoke of him as if they were friends, though of course she 
would take care not to say a word of complaint, or to have it supposed, 
if she could help it, that he had neglected her.” 


It was stated at the time, by “a vulgar and ignorant press,” 
that Count Orloff studiously neglected Madame de Lieven on 
account of her having given such misleading information to the 
Emperor Nicholas. It is curious that Mr. Greville in his Journal 
rather confirms this statement. Lord Clarendon had not been so 
confidential with Mr. Greville during the war, and we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Greville’s intimacy with Madame de Lieven 
was the cause of Lord-Clarendon’s reticence. 

Mr. Greville’s familiar friend Lord Clarendon, when Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Foreign Minister, incurred the blame of Mr. Greville for his 
altered character. Greville heard from Lord Granville some curious 
details about the Foreign Minister. 


“*The fault of Clarendon is that he is always thinking of the effect to 
be produced by Blue Books, and he looks after popularity, and is 
influenced by those he acts with. Under Aberdeen he was very moderate, 
but he saw that the moderation of Aberdeen made him unpopular, while 
Palmerston’s popularity arose from his very different manner towards 
other Powers, so when Palmerston became Prime Minister instead of 
Aberdeen, he fell readily into the Palmerstonian method.’ I dare say 
this is the truth, and besides the contagion of Palmerston himself, he is 
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surrounded by men at the Foreign Office who are prodigious admirers of 
Palmerston and of his slashing ways, and who no doubt constantly urge 
Clarendon to adopt a similar style. All this is to me matter of great 
regret personally, and it is revolting as to good taste, and, as I believe, to 
our national interests. It is, however, a consolation to see that the most 
powerful and influential of our journals has the courage, independence, 
and good sense to protest publicly against such violent and unjustifiable 
proceedings.” 

Lord Palmerston remained in office till 1858, when he resigned 
on his defeat on the Conspiracy Bill. He had incurred great 
unpopularity by the appointment of Lord Clanricarde to the post 
of Privy Seal. Dr. Johnson said of Derrick, ‘‘ Derry will do very 
well so long as he outruns his character, but the moment it 
gets up with him he is gone.” Lord Clanricarde’s character had 
got up with him, and the howl of execration with which his 
appointment was received was tremendous. Mr. Greville himself 
was astonished at the “hubbub” created by this unwise act of 
the Premier. 

The old quotation, “Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor,’ might be applied to the character of Mr. Greville. 
Nothing can exceed the good feeling shown in the portrait drawn 
of his brother-in-law, the Earl of Ellesmere. There is also 
a very impartial character of Rogers given. Rogers had “the 
greatest aversion” to Mr. Greville, and this dislike extended to 
his brother Henry. He told Mr. Dyce, “I never go now to Mrs. 
Sartoris’s house, because I am sure to meet there a supercilious 
Greville.” He once bitterly said to a lady, alluding to the 
Grevilles, “You women are so simple, that if a man tells you he 
is the finest fellow in the world, you believe him.” We have 
heard an amusing anecdote of an adventure of Mr. Greville 
with an American spirit-rapper to whom all London went in 
order to communicate with their dead relations and friends. Mr. 
Greville went with Mrs. Sartoris to visit the oracle. The un- 
fortunate spirit-rapper began to deliver several affecting messages 
to the venerable Mr. Greville from his mother in Heaven, when 
Mr. Greville quietly said to Mrs. Sartoris, “ You had better ask 
some questions about your mother, who is really dead. Iam going 
to call on my mother as I go home.” The spirit-rapper collapsed. 

We have now finished our task, but readers will find other portions 
of the book extremely amusing, and they will find how Mr. Greville 
detested the “fasts” and “humiliations” which were ordered 
during the war, how he thought them “a mockery and a 
delusion,” how he went to hear Mr. Spurgeon and was extremely 
edified with his discourse, how he gibbets his great friend the 
Duke of Bedford, from whom he had received unbounded hos- 
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pitality, as a “miser”; how Lord Clarendon told Lord John 
Russell that he valued his support of the Government as 
worth sixpence; how Lord John Russell became Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in 1859; how Lord Palmerston managed him by 
giving his ideas to Lord John, who introduced them to the 
Cabinet as his own, and Lord Palmerston supported them as if 
they were quite new to him (ce sacré Palmerston, as the French 
called him, had such a way with him); how Lord John Russell 
the more he was abused the more he was petted at home; 
how Sir George Lewis, who to the delight of the City became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when the unpopular Mr. Gladstone 
resigned, was as “ cold-blooded as a fish,” and defied the bitter 
attacks made upon him by his cantankerous predecessor ; how— 
but we think we have written enough to prove that the- third 
portion of the Greville Memoirs is not only full of grand materials 
for the historian, but that it is also of the most profound interest 
to the general reader. 
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Co the Spirit of the Age. 
(WITH APOLOGIES TO MR. AUSTIN DOBSON.) 


Ir I were you, in moments of reflection, 
Though criticism may be fair and true, 
I'd not go in too much for vivisection 
If I were you. 


I would not take the flowers of life, and tear them 
Apart, their inner secrets all to view; 
I'd pluck them gently, reverently wear them, 
If I were you. 


I'd leave some gossamer of tender fancies 
In Life’s wide meadow, gemmed along with dew, 
Not sweep them all before stern Fact’s advances, 
If I were you. 


If I were you I'd leave some twilight hours 
"Twixt glaring daylight and the night’s black hue, 
Some neutral-tinted scenes—some shady bowers, 
If I were you. 


I would not let the oil of toleration— 
The sameness of one general “ width of view” 
Subdue the free waves’ motion to stagnation 
If I were you. 


I'd not laugh down enthusiasm’s fire 
As antique and high-flown—I’d leave some few 
Sparks of a noble rage, a generous ire, 
If I were you. 


And O! amid the rush for wealth or pleasure, 
And all the hurly-burly and to-do, 
I'd leave some breathing-space, some nooks of leisure, 
Some time for laying up th’ enduring Treasure, 
If I were you. 


C. M. P. 
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Che Pilgrims. 
From THE RUSSIAN OF 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 





“The woman said unto him: ‘Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet. 
Our fathers worshipped in this mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem is 
the place where men ought to worship.’ Jesus saith unto her, ‘Woman, 
believe Me, the hour cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain nor 
yet in Jerusalem worship the Father. Ye worship ye know not what: we 
know what we worship: for salvation is of the Jews. But the hour cometh 
and now is when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship Him.’” 


I. 


Two old men resolved to go and worship God in the Holy City of 
Jerusalem. One of them, who was called Ivan, was a rich peasant ; 
the other, Elisha, had fewer worldly goods. Ivan was a very 
respectable man: he did not drink vodka (a kind of inferior 
brandy), nor smoke, nor take snuff; no one had ever heard him 
use a bad word, and he was firm and accurate in all his dealings. 
Twice had he been chosen President of the Mir (Council composed 
of the whole adult population of a Russian village), nor did his 
time of office cost him a single copeck.* 

Ivan had a large family: two of his sons and a grandson were 
married, and they all lived under one roof. He was a tall, power- 
ful man, with a beard which, in spite of his seventy years, was 
only beginning to turn grey. 

Elisha was neither rich nor poor; by trade he was a carpenter, 
but as he grew older he began to stay more at home, and to look 
after the bees. One of his sons had gone away to work, while the 
other remained with his parents. Elisha was a good-natured, 
cheery soul, who drank a little vodka now and then, took snuff, and 
loved singing. He was gentle and kind to everybody, and lived 
happily with his family and neighbours. In outward appearance 
he was short and dark, with a curling beard, and, like him whose 
name he bore—Elisha, the prophet—his head was bald. Long 


* The President of the village Mir is responsible to the authorities for 
the payment of the taxes levied on the community, and must make good 
any deficiency. 
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ago the two old men had promised one another that they would 
make the pilgrimage together: but Ivan always delayed ; his 
affairs seemed as if they would never be settled. As soon as one 
matter was done with another would arise—now a grandson was 
to be married, then the youngest son was expected home from 
the army, and now an izba had to built. 

There came, however, a certain Saint’s day on which the two 
old men sat together on the trunk of a tree, talking. 

“Neighbour,” said Elisha, “ when shall we go upon our pil- 
grimage ?” 

Ivan knit his brows. 

“This year I can hardly go,” he replied. “ We must put it off 
for a little while. I have set to work to build a new izba. I 
had thought not to lay out more than a hundred roubles upon it— 
already it has cost me three hundred, and the roof is not begun. 
Before the summer I cannot leave home. Then, please God, we 
will go.” 

“Tt seems to me rather that we ought to go now,” said Elisha. 
“Tt is not well to delay. Spring is the best time.” 

“True: but now that this work is in hand, how can I leave 
it ?” 

“‘ Have you no one at home? Surely your son will look to the 
work ?” 

“But how? That eldest boy of mine is not to be trusted ; he 
takes a drop now and then.” 

‘We shall die some day, friend; they will have to live without 
us. Your son must learn by experience.” 

“Of course, of course. But if I could see the work through and 
finished to my liking ——” 

“Well, neighbour, there is always some piece of work to be 
done in this world. Down at my place, the other day, the women 
were tidying and cleaning up for Easter, and it seemed as if they 
would never have finished. Then my eldest daughter-in-law—a 
sensible woman she is—said: ‘It is a blessing that Easter does not 
wait our pleasure, for with all our fretting and fussing we should 
never be ready for it.’” 

Ivan began to consider. 

“T have put a deal of money into that izba, and empty-handed 
we cannot go. I must have at the least a hundred roubles.” 

Elisha laughed aloud. 

“Come, come, that won’t do,” he said. “You have ten times 
as much as I have, and you are thinking about the money! Only 
tell me when we are to go, and though I have not the money 
now, you will see that I shall find it! ” 
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Ivan smiled. 

“ Well, to be sure, how rich we are!” he exclaimed. “ Where 
will you get the money?” 

“First I shall see what I can scrape together at home. That 
will be something towards it ; and to make up the rest I will sell 
ten of my hives to a neighbour who has been wanting them this 
long time past.” 

“The bees will swarm well this year, and then you will be 
sorry that you have sold them ! ” 

“Sorry—no! Sin is the only thing I have every grieved over. 
There is nothing so precious as the soul.” 

“That is true. All the same, it troubles one when one cannot 
do for the best at home.” 

“ And how if one does not do what is best for the soul? Would 
not that be worse? Once having promised, we are bound. Let 
us go!” 


Il. 


Tus did Elisha persuade Ivan, who, after much pondering in 
the night, went the next morning to his comrade, and said : 

“Well, let us go. What you say is true; life and death are 
from God. While He leaves us the strength we must use it.” 

In a week’s time the two old men were ready. Ivan had 
enough money by him. He took a hundred and ninety roubles 
for his journey, and left two hundred with his wife. Elisha also 
made his preparations. He sold ten of his beehives to the 
neighbour, enjoining upon his wife to make over to him also the 
bees which would swarm from those hives in his absence. In 
return he received seventy roubles. All the family helped him a 
little. His wife gave him the last copeck laid by for her burial, 
and even his daughter-in-law brought her savings. 

Ivan left all his affairs to the care of his eldest son. He told 
him what hay-fields to hire,* which lands needed manuring, 
how the izba must be finished, and how it was to be roofed in. 
He seemed to foresee everything that might happen, and gave the 
fullest directions. 

Elisha, on the other hand, simply repeated his instructions to 
the old wife about the new swarms, so that the neighbour should 
have his due; but into the home affairs he declined to enter, 
pleading that the others must judge for themselves, and act 
according to circumstances. 


* Labourers being scarce in Russia during the summer season, the 
large proprietors usually let some of their hay-fields to the peasants during 
harvest-time. 
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“You are your own masters,” said he, “and will know how to 
do what is best for yourselves.” 

At last the old men were ready to start. The women had 
baked “lepeshky” (small flat cakes), made canvas bags for the 
journey, and cut fresh strips of cloth.* So the pilgrims put on 
new shoes, took some “lapty” (shoes made of bast plaited 
together), and departed. They were accompanied by their 
families as far as the hurdles which formed the boundary of the 
village; there everybody wished them God-speed, and the 
pilgrims went on their way. 

Elisha left the village light of heart, all his cares behind him. 
He thought only how best to please his companion, how to avoid 
saying one angry word, how to accomplish his pilgrimage in 
peace and love with all men, and then to return happily home. 
As he walked he would murmur a prayer and repeat to himself 
such stories of the saints as he could remember. When they 
met anyone on the road or stopped anywhere for the night, Elisha 
found a way to be kind and helpful, and to say a good word in 
season. Thus he went forward rejoicing. 

One indulgence Elisha could not give up. He had wished to 
deny himself snuff, and had even left his box at home; but he 
became so wretched that a man he met by the way gave him 
some snuff, After that he would stop now and again, fall behind 
his companion, and take a pinch secretly, so as not to bring him 
into temptation. 

Ivan went along bravely with a firm step, doing no harm and 
uttering no idle word; but his heart was not light. He could 
not free himself from the thought of home cares. He kept 
troubling himself about what they might be doing there—had he 
not forgotten some necessary injunction to his son; and would the 
son do as he had told him? If by the wayside he saw people 
planting potatoes or carrying manure, he would say to himself: 
“Is my son also working, and in the way I told him to work?” 
Sometimes he reached such a pass that he was almost on the 
point of turning back to show his son how the thing ought to 
be done, or rather to do it himself. 


If. 


Tury had now been five weeks on the road. The shoes they 
carried with them were worn out, and they had had to buy new 
ones before entering the province of Little Russia. Up to this 


* These strips of cloth are wound round the linen coverings which 
Russian peasants wear in the place of stockings. 
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time they had paid for food and shelter, but here the people 
of every village disputed as to who should entertain them. 
They took them in and fed them, and would not hear of pay- 
ment, even giving them bread, and sometimes cakes, for the 
journey. 

In this way the old men accomplished nearly seven hundred 
versts without much difficulty, and came into a province where 
the crops had failed. Here they were offered shelter, as before 
without payment, but the peasants could no longer feed them. In 
some places bread even was not to be had without payment, and 
there were other places where money itself would not buy it. In 
these villages the people told them that the year before nothing of 
all that they had sown had come up. Those who were rich had 
been ruined and forced to sell their property. The less well-to-do 
had lost everything, and the poorest had been forced either to 
leave their homes, or to take to begging, or else to shut them- 
selves up in their huts and starve. All through the winter they 
had tried to subsist on bread made of husks mixed with “ lebeda.”* 

One morning the travellers, after passing the night in a little 
town where they had been able to buy about fifteen pounds of 
bread, had risen early, so as to be well on their way before the 
heat of the day. They had gone about two versts when they 
came to a stream, where they sat down, filled their bowls with 
water, crumbled in some bread, had breakfast, and then changed 
their shoes. Here they rested for some time, and by-and-by 
Elisha took out the sheep’s horn in which he kept his snuff. Ivan 
shook his head at him. 

“Why don’t you throw that stuff away?” he said. 

Elisha made a despairing gesture. 

“The temptation is too strong for me. What am I to do?” 
he replied. 

They got up, went on farther, walked another ten versts, and 
came to a large village, and passed through it without stopping. 
By this time it began to be very hot. 

Elisha was dead tired; he wanted to rest and have something to 
drink. But Ivan went on, for he was the stronger, and Elisha did 
not find it easy to keep up with him. 

“ What do you say to getting a drink of water ?” he asked. 

“Go and drink, if you like,” answered Ivan. 

“T don’t care to.” 

Elisha stood still. 

“ Don’t wait for me,” he said. “I will just run into this cottage 
and ask for some water. I shall be after you in a moment.” 


* Goose-foot. 
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“Very well.” And Ivan walked on alone, whilst Elisha turned 
aside to go into the cottage. 

It was a small mud-plastered hut, the lower part black, the 
upper white; but the whitewashed plaster was falling off here 
and there, and it was evident that nothing had been done to it 
for a long time. There was a hole, too, in the roof; the door 
opened into a small yard at the side of the cottage. Elisha 
walked through this yard, and saw a man lying on the ground 
near the fence. He had a clean-shaven face, was extremely thin, 
and was dressed after the Little Russian manner—in a white 
shirt and trousers. 

Apparently the man had lain down in that place when it was 
shaded from the sun; and though now its rays were beating upon 
him, and he was not asleep, he still lay there. 

Elisha called to him, asking him where he could find water, but 
he did not answer. 

“Either the man is asleep or he is sulky,” thought Elisha. And 
he went up to the door, through which he could hear the crying of 
children, and knocked. 

“Masters!” he called. There was no answer. Again he beat 
on the door with his pilgrim’s staff. ‘Good Christian people!” 
Nothing stirred. “Servants of God!” Still no answer. 

Elisha half thought of going away, when from behind the door 
there seemed to come a sound of groaning. 

“Can anything have happened here?” he said to himself. “I 
must go and see.’ And he walked into the cottage. 


IV. 


ExisHa raised the latch, the door was unlocked, he gave it a 
push, passed through a narrow passage, and saw that the door of 
the living-room was open. He looked in. On one side of the 
room was a stove; facing Elisha was the usual corner with its 
sacred images on the wall; near the wall was a table, and behind 
the table a bench. An old bareheaded woman, miserably clad in 
one linen garment, sat on the bench with her head bent down on 
the table. Close to her a sickly waxen-faced boy kept pulling at 
her sleeve and screaming with all his might, as if to arouse her. 
Elisha entered the room; the air was close and stifling. Behind 
the stcve he could now see a wide shelf, which served as a bed; 
on it lay a sick woman. She did not stir or look up at his 
approach, but from time to time her body seemed to be convulsed 
by pain. She had all the appearance of having been utterly 
neglected. 
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Presently the old woman raised her head and saw Elisha. 
“What do you want?” she said. ‘“ We have nothing here.” 
Elisha understood what she said,* and went nearer. 

“T only wanted something to drink, my good woman.” 

“There is no one to fetch you water, and we have nothing to 
put itin. You had better go away.” 

Then Elisha began to question her. 

“Ts there no one among you strong enough to attend to this 
poor woman?” 

“There is no one. The man is dying outside the house, and 
we are dying here.” 

On first seeing the stranger the little boy had ceased crying, but 
when the old woman began to speak he again pulled at her sleeve. 

“ Grandmother, Grandmother, give me bread!” he cried. 

Elisha was going to ask some more questions, when the 
peasant man stumbled into the hut. Helping himself along by 
the wall he tried to reach the bench, but in the effort over- 
balanced himself, fell heavily to the floor, and made no attempt 
to rise. He tried to speak, jerking out one word after the other, 
with long pauses between. 

“Yes! .... We are ill.... but what is worse.... we 
are starving,” he said. “And here... . that one is dying of 
hunger,” nodding his head in the direction of the boy, and 
beginning to cry. 

Elisha freed his arms from his sack, it slipped down to the 
ground ; then he lifted it on to the bench and unfastened it. He 
took out a knife and a loaf, cut off a slice of bread, and gave it to 
the man. The man refused it, but pointed to his children, saying, 
“Give it to them.” LElishastretched it out to the boy, who threw 
himself upon it, seized it with both hands, and buried his face in 
the bread. The little girl crept out from behind the stove and 
stared at the bread. Elisha gave her a slice also, and cut one for 
the old woman. The poor old creature tried to mumble it. 

“Tf you would fetch some water,” she said—‘ our mouths are 
dried up. I tried to go for water yesterday or to-day—lI cannot 
remember which. I drew the bucket out of the well, but could 
not carry it, spilt the water, and fell down myself. I could 
hardly manage to creep home. But the bucket is still there, if 
no one has carried it away.” 

Elisha asked how he should find the well, the woman ex- 
plained; he went out, found the bucket, drew some water, and 
gave the people to drink. 


* The woman spoke the Little Russian dialect, whereas Elisha would 
speak like the Great Russians. 
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The children eat some more bread soaked in water, so did the 
old woman, but the man could not eat. “My stomach turns 
against it,” he said. His wife did not rouse up at all, but 
remained unconscious, throwing herself from side to side on 
the bed. 

Elisha went off to the village shop, bought millet, salt, flour, 
butter, looked about and found a hatchet, cut some fire-wood and 
lit the stove. The little girl began to help him, and he made 
some soup and fed the starving family. 


Ws 


Tue sick man and the old woman took a little of the warm food, 
but the little girl and boy scraped the dishes clean, and then 
with their arms round one another’s necks fell fast asleep. 

Then the peasant and the grandmother began to tell their 
story. ‘Even before the dearth came we were not rich, but when 
last year’s crops failed we had to part with everything for food, 
and afterwards we were obliged to go begging to the neighbours 
and other kind-hearted people. At first they gave us something, 
but after a time they began to send us away. There were those 
who would gladly have helped us still, but they had nothing 
themselves. And then we were ashamed to beg. Besides, we were 
in debt to everybody ; we had borrowed money, flour, bread!” 

The man added: “I used to go about looking for work, but 
there was none to be had. There were numbers willing to work 
for nothing but their food. I would get a day’s work now and 
then, but at other times there was nothing to do but to go about 
looking for it. At last the old woman and the little girl had to 
go far away to beg of strangers. They did not bring back much, 
for the people had but little bread themselves. We managed to 
keep ourselves alive in this way, hoping to struggle on till next 
harvest. But when the spring came people left off giving 
altogether, and at that time sickness came upon us. Things were 
now at their worst ; one day we would have something to eat, and 
the two following we were perhaps without anything. We be- 
gan to eat grass. Maybe it was that which made the wife so ill, 
and I have lost all my strength. There was nothing to puta 
little life into us.” 

“Only I kept about,” said the old woman; “but for want of 
food I too grew weak and began to fail. The little girl also 
became weak and nervous. We tried to send her to the neigh- 
bours, but she only hid herself in a corner and could not be got 
out of it. Two days ago one of the neighbours looked in upon us, 
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but seeing that we were ill and starving she turned and went 
away. Her own husband had left her, and she had nothing with 
which to feed her little children. So we lay and waited for 
death.” 

Elisha heard this tale to the end, and gave up the idea of re- 
joining his companion on that day. He spent the night in the 
cottage. 

Next morning as soon as he was up he set about the work of the 
house as if he were master there, helped the old woman to knead 
the bread, and lighted the stove. Then, taking the little girl with 
him, he went to the neighbours’ houses to try and recover some 
of the things which had been parted with, for there was nothing 
left, neither for household use, nor any clothing. So Elisha set 
to work, made some of the necessary things with his own hands, 
and bought others in the village. Busied with all this he stayed 
one day, then a second, then a third. The little boy was re- 
covering. He began to climb on the bench and to cling about 
Elisha. The little girl, who was now quite cheerful, helped him 
with all the work. She would run after him from morning till 
night, calling out, ‘ Granddad, Granddad !” 

The old woman took courage and went round to the neigh- 
bours. 

The peasant too began to walk, creeping along by the wall. 
Only his wife still lay in bed; but on the third day she became 
conscious, and asked for food. “ Well,” said Elisha to himself, 
“TI never thought to lose so much time. Now I must be off.” 


VI. 


Tue fourth day was the last of the Feast,* and Elisha thought, “I 
should like to break the Feast with these poor folks. I can buy 
something for the Feast, and towards evening I will start.” 

He went again to the village shop, bought milk, wheaten flour, 
and lard ; and the poor old woman, with Elisha’s help, cooked and 
baked to her heart’s content. 

On the morrow he went to church, and when he returned they 
all broke the Feast together. The sick woman got up for the first 
time and began to creep about. Her husband shaved, put on a 
clean shirt, which the grandmother had washed, and went to ask 
the help of a rich peasant who lived in the village. 

He had mortgaged his field and meadow-land to this peasant, 


* The Russian Church has instituted four Low Feasts inthe year. That 
to which reference is made in the text precedes the Feast of St. Peter and 
St. Paul in early summer. 
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and he now wanted to beg him to let him have the use of them 
during harvest-time, so that he might be able with the produce 
to pay off the mortgage. The master of the house came back late 
that night with a sad face. The rich peasant had had no pity on 
him, but in reply to his entreaties had merely told him to bring 
the money. 

This set Elisha thinking. 

“Soon everybody else will go hay-making,” he said to himself, 
“but they will have no hay to mow. The corn will ripen and all 
the village will be out harvesting—the rye is looking beautiful 
this year *—but this family will have no harvest to gather in 
because they have parted with their field to that rich peasant. 
If I go away now they will just fall to the ground again like an 
empty sack.” These ideas troubled Elisha, and that evening in- 
stead of going away he turned as usual into the yard for the night. 
He said his prayers and lay down ; but somehow he could not sleep. 

“Qne must go,” he thought ; “ already there has been such an 
outlay of time and money ; but how about these poor people?... 
To be sure, I cannot make everybody rich. . . . I just wanted to 
draw them a little water, and to give them a crust of bread; and 
see what it has come to! Now it really seems asif I ought to buy 
back their field and their meadow. And if the field is bought 
back, then there should be a cow for the children, and a horse to 
carry home the man’s sheaves. This is a pretty business, Elisha, 
my friend! You are nicely caught ; that is certain !” 

He got up, unfolded his caftan,t which he had placed under his 
head for a pillow, produced his sheep’s-horn snuff-box, and took a 
pinch of snuff, hoping to clear his brain. But he thought and 
thought, without finding any way out of his difficulty. 

“Go one must,” he repeated to himself over and over again ; 
“but how about these poor people ?” 

He knew not what to do. Atlast he again folded up his caftan 
and lay down. 

The cocks were already beginning to crow when he fell into a 
doze. Suddenly he felt as if he had been awakened. He saw 
himself, as it seemed, fully dressed, his sack on his back and his 
pilgrim’s staff in his hand, and he wanted to pass through the 
door of the yard, but the door was almost shut, so that only one 
person could creep through at a time. In trying to pass through 
his sack caught on one of the posts; he strove to free himself on 
that side and then got entangled by the fastenings of his leggings, 

* The literal translation of this sentence is, “And how beautiful she has 


made herself, this year, our little Mother Rye.” 
t+ Kind of overcoat worn by Russian peasants. 
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which came untied. He attempted to escape, fancying himself 
caught in the hedge ; but presently he perceived that it was the 
little girl who held him, crying, “ Bread, Granddad! Give me 
bread!” Then he looked down at his feet and saw that the little 
boy was clinging to his leggings, and looking out of the window 
were the father and the grandmother. Just at this moment 
Elisha woke up, and presently began to talk to himself in a loud 
yoice. “To-morrow I will buy back the field and the meadow, 
and I will buy a horse, and a cow too, for the children. For now 
I know that a man might go to the ends of the earth to look for 
Christ and yet lose Him out of his own soul. I must give this 
family a fresh start.” And Elisha slept till daylight. In the 
morning, early, he went to the rich peasant and redeemed the land ; 
then he bought a scythe—even that had been sold—and having 
carried it home, he sent off the peasant to mow, and went himself 
to the neighbours enquiring for a horse. At last he heard that 
the inn-keeper had a horse and cart for sale. He came to 
terms with him, bought them, and then went to look for a cow. 

In front of Elisha as he passed through the village street 
walked two young peasant-women. They were chatting, and 
Elisha could hear that their talk was about him. 

One of them was saying: “ At first they did not know what 
kind of a man he was—they thought he was a simple pilgrim. 
He came in for a drink, they tell me, and then stayed altogether. 
They say he bought everything they wanted, and to-day, with my 
own eyes, I saw him buy a horse and cart from the innkeeper. 
Only to think that there should be such people in the world ! 
Let us go and see!” 

Elisha heard the words, understood that he was being praised, 
and did not go to buy the cow, but returned to the inn and paid 
for the horse and cart. He harnessed the horse and drove to 
the cottage. At the gate he drew up and got down from the 
cart. All the family saw the horse and wondered. The idea 
that it might be for them occurred to them, but they did not care 
to speak. The man came out to open the gate. 

“Why, Grandfather, you have brought a horse with you ?” 

“Yes! Ihave bought it; it was a bargain. Cut a little grass 
to put in the bin for the night.” 

The peasant unharnessed the horse, cut an armful of grass, and 
threw it into the bin. They all went to bed. Elisha lay outside 
in the yard ; overnight he had carried his sack out of the cottage. 
When everyone was asleep he rose up, shouldered his sack, 
fastened his shoes, put on his caftan, and went along the road 
Ivan had taken. 
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VII. 


ExisHa had already walked about five versts when it began to 
grow light. He sat down under a tree and counted his money. 
Only seventeen roubles twenty copecks were left. “ With only 
this,” he thought, “I shall never be able to cross the sea; and to 
beg my way in Christ’s name would perhaps be a sin. Brother 
Ivan will make out the journey alone and light a candle for me at 
the Holy Sepulchre. But the burden of my unfulfilled vow must 
rest upon me as long as I live. Well! the Master is kind; he 
will have patience.” 

Elisha got up, shouldered his sack once more, and turned to go 
back. Only he went a long way round, so that the people of the 
village should not see him. He was not long getting home. 

When he had been with Ivan he had often found it hard work 
to keep up, but now God seemed to give him strength so that he 
went along without feeling tired. He walked lightly, swinging 
his staff, and making his seventy versts a day. 

He found on his return that all the crops had been gathered in. 
The whole family rejoiced over the old man. They questioned him, 
wanted to know the why and the wherefore of everything—why he 
had left his companion, how it was that he had not gone to the 
end of his journey, why he had turned back? 

But Elisha did not tell his story, “God did not grant me this 
grace. I lost my money on the journey and lagged behind my 
companion; that is why I did not go on. Forgive me, for Christ’s 
sake.” And he gave back to his wife the money that was left. 

He wanted to know how it had fared with the home matters. 
All was well, everything had been done at the right time, 
nothing had been neglected, and the household were living to- 
gether in peace and quietness. 

Ivan’s family heard the same day of Elisha’s return. They 
came to enquire about their old man, and Elisha told them 
the same thing. “ Your old man,” said he, “walked on bravely. 
We parted three days before St. Peter’s Feast. I wanted to 
overtake him, but many things happened. I lost my money and 
had nothing to go on with, so I came back.” 

People wondered that such a sensible man should have acted so 
foolishly, setting out and then turning back after going only 
half-way and wasting his money. They wondered for a while, and 
then they forgot, and Elisha also forgot. He went to work again, 
chopped wood with his son for winter use, threshed corn with the 
women, mended the thatched roof of the barn, attended to the 
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bees, and gave the neighbour his ten hives with the new swarms 
belonging to them. His old wife wanted to hide the number of 
swarms which those hives had actually produced, but Elisha knew 
which hive had swarmed and which not; and so instead of ten 
swarms the neighbour was given seventeen. 

In this way Elisha arranged everything against the winter, 
sent his son away to work, and sat down himself to plait bast 
shoes and make new bee-hives through the long cold months. 


VII. 


Ivan looked for his comrade all through that first day on which 
Elisha remained behind with the sick family. He would go ona 
little way, then sit down, wait, wait; by-and-by doze a little, 
rouse up, sit for some time longer—but no comrade appeared. 
His eyes were quite tired out with looking for him. 

Already the sun had sunk behind the trees, but no Elisha! 
“(Can he have passed me on foot,” thought he; “or can someone 
have given him a lift, and he not have noticed me sleeping by the 
wayside? But how could he help seeing me? On the steppe 
you see so far. If I were to turn back he might get a long way 
ahead of me. We might cross one another, and that would be 
worse. I will go on; we shall meet where we stop for the night.” 

He arrived at a village and begged the “desiatsky,” * should 
such an old man as Elisha appear, to send him to the same 
cottage. 

Elisha did not come to the resting-place. 

Ivan went on the next day, asking everyone he met if he had 
not seen a little bald old man. But no one had seen him, Ivan 
wondered, but went on alone. ‘“ We shall meet,” he thought, 
“somewhere in Odessa, or on board ship.” And he left off 
thinking about Elisha. 

He fell in with a “strannik ”t who had long hair, wore a black 
skull-cap, and a cassock; he had been to Mount Athos, and was 
going for the second time to Jerusalem. They met at the 
sleeping-place, got talking, and then walked on together. They 
reached Odessa in safety, but found that they must wait three 
days for a ship. A great many other pilgrims, from various 
countries, were also waiting. 

Ivan again enquired for Elisha, but no one had seen him. 


* A kind of rural constable. 
t+ There is in Russia, besides those who make a pilgrimage perhaps 
once or twice in their lives, a class of professional pilgrims, whose reputa- 
tion is not of the best, in spite of their boasted sanctity. 
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The “strannik” explained to Ivan how he could manage 
to avoid paying for his passage, but Ivan would not listen to 
him. 

“No!” he said, “I will pay for myself. I have saved my 
money in order to do so.” He paid forty roubles for the voyage 
there and back, and also bought a provision of bread and 
herrings. 

At last the ship was loaded, and the pilgrims, among whom 
were Ivan and the strannik, were taken on board. 

They weighed anchor, made everything ready, and set sail for 
the open sea. The day was fine, but in the evening the wind 
rose, rain fell, and the waves washed over the deck. 

The people grew frightened, the women began to scream, and 
the weaker sort among the men to struggle about looking for a 
dry place. Ivan felt frightened too, but he tried to put on a 
brave face. All night and all the next day he sat in the place he 
had chosen on first coming on board, near some old men from 
Tambof, almost without moving and without speaking, but 
holding firmly on to his sacks. 

The third day the wind lessened, and on the fifth day they 
reached Constantinople. Some of the pilgrims went on shore to 
see the Church of St. Sophia, where the Turks are now lording it. 
Ivan, however, remained on the ship. After stopping there 
twenty-four hours they again set sail. They touched at Smyrna, 
and at another town called Alexandria, and finally arrived at Jaffa 
without accident. Here all the pilgrims disembarked, in order to 
go on foot to Jerusalem, a matter of seventy versts. 

After landing, the pilgrims went forward on foot, and the 
fourth day they reached Jerusalem. 

They took up their abode at the hostelry kept by Russian 
monks for the benefit of pilgrims. There they had their 
passports signed, and after dinner Ivan set forth with the strannik 
to worship in the Holy Places. But it was too late in the day to 
obtain admission to the Holy Sepulchre. 

The next morning they went to matins at the Monastery of 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem. There they prayed and put up 
candles before the altar, and then went to look at the exterior of 
the Church of the Resurrection, which contains the Tomb of Our 
Lord. There are so many buildings round the church that one 
can hardly see it. That first day they only saw the cell of Mary 
Magdalen, in which she once lived so holy a life. Here they also 
set up candles, and had a Te Deum sung for their souls. 

They wanted to go to mass at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, but they were too late ; so they went to the Monastery 
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of Abraham, and saw the place on Mount Moriah where Abraham 
went in order to offer up Isaac. 

Then they went to the garden in which Christ appeared to St. 
Mary Magdalen, and to the Church of St. James, the brother of 
Our Lord. The strannik showed Ivan all these places, and also 
told him where to give money, and where to place candles. 

Afterwards they returned to the hostelry and made ready for 
bed. Suddenly the strannik set up a great lamentation; he 
began to turn out his pockets and to shake his clothes. “ They 
have stolen my purse!” he said—“ my purse with my money. I 
had twenty-three roubles—twenty roubles in two papers of ten 
each, and three in silver!” The strannik moaned and groaned, 
but there was nothing to be done, and they went to sleep. 





IX, 


As Ivan lay in bed evil thoughts came into his mind. “The 
strannik’s purse was never stolen; I don’t believe he had one. 
He has not once put his hand into his pocket. He told me 
where I ought to give money, but he spent nothing himself, and 
even borrowed a rouble from me.” 

So thought Ivan, but presently he began to reproach himself. 

“Why doI judge this man? Iamsinning. [ had bet 
think about it.” But though he was soon half asleep, the same 
idea returned to him; he remembered how knowing the strannik 
was about money matters, and thought how improbable the story 
of the purse was. 

In the morning they went to early mass at the great Church 
of the Resurrection, and also to the Holy Sepulchre. 

The strannik never left Ivan’s side, but went with him every- 
where, 

On entering the church they saw an immense multitude of 
Russian pilgrims, besides many Greeks, Armenians, Turks and 
Syrians. Ivan passed through the porch, which was guarded by 
Turkish soldiers, to the place where the body of our Lord was 
taken down from the Cross and anointed, and on which now stand 
nine golden candlesticks. In one of these Ivan placed his candle. 
Then the strannik, turning to the right, led Ivan up some steps to 
Golgotha, and showed him the very spot on which the Cross had 
stood. There Ivan knelt down and prayed. Afterwards the 
strannik showed him the place where the earth had opened, the 
place at which our Saviour was nailed to the Cross, and the burial- 
place of Adam, over whose dead bones Christ’s blood had flowed. 
Then they came to the stone the Lord had sat on when they 
VOL, LXXIx, 2N 
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placed the crown of thorns on His head, and to the post they had 
bound Him to when He was scourged. Ivan also saw the stone 
with its two hollows for the Master’s feet. They wanted to show 
them a little more, but the people pressed upon them so; they 
were all hurrying to the Holy Sepulchre itself. There the 
Russian mass was just beginning, and Ivan went in with the 
crowd. 

He wanted to free himself from the strannik, for he was still 
sinning against him in his heart; but the strannik would not be 
shaken off, and accompanied him to mass at the Holy Sepulchre. 
They tried to get near the altar, but they had come too late, 
There was such a throng that one could get neither forward nor 
backward. 

Ivan stood looking in the direction of the altar and praying, 
but from time to time he felt for his purse. His thoughts were 
distracted. ‘He may have deceived me,” he said to himself. “Or 
if he has spoken the truth, then I may have my pocket picked 
also.” 


X. 


Tuvus Ivan stood, looking in the direction of the Tomb, above 
which thirty-six lamps were burning. He stood and looked over 
the heads of the people, when suddenly—what was this wonder? 
Beneath the lamps, in the front place, he saw an old man, dressed 
in a grey frieze caftan, just like Elisha, with the light shining 
upon his bald head. “How like Elisha!” he thought. “But it 
cannot be he. It would have been impossible for him to have 
reached this before me. The other ship had started a whole 
week before we arrived; he could not have caught it. And he 
was not on board our ship; I saw all the pilgrims.” So he 
reasoned with himself. 

In the meantime the old man began to pray. Three times he 
bowed himself, first to the altar, and then right and left to 
the orthodox Christian people assembled in the church. And 
when he turned his head to the right Ivan saw that it was 
Elisha. It was he himself, with his black curly beard, his greyish 
whiskers, his brows, eyes, nothing was different. It was really 
he, Elisha ! 

Ivan rejoiced inwardly that he had found his companion, and 
wondered how he had managed to get before him. 

“Well done, Elisha!” thought he. ‘“ Howclever of him to have 
found his way to the front! Surely he must have made friends 
with some one who has put him there. I will try to get hold of 
him going out, then I shall be able to get rid of this strannik 
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with his skull cap, and will go about with him instead; perhaps 
he will be able to put me in the front too.” 

Ivan did his utmost not to lose sight of Elisha, but when the 
mass was over, the people began to sway hither and thither. 
They wanted to kiss the Cross. The crowd thickened round Ivan, 
and he was pushed on one side. Again he began to fear that his 
pocket might be picked. He pressed his hand tightly over his 
purse, tried to pass through the crowd, and only thought of 
getting into a free place. When he had escaped from the people, 
he began to look for Elisha, walked about, and sought and sought 
in vain. At last he went out of the church without having found 
him. He called at several convents and enquired for Elisha, 
besides going to every other likely place, but no one knew any- 
thing of him. 

That evening Ivan did not even see the strannik, who dis- 
appeared without having paid back the rouble he had borrowed. 

On the following day Ivan went again to mass at the Holy 
Sepulchre, this time with one of the old men from Tambof whom 
he had met on board the ship. He wanted to get tothe front, but 
the crowd again pushed him back. He leant against a pillar and 
began to pray. Presently he raised his eyes, and again, beneath the 
lamps, quite in the foremost place,stood Elisha, his hands spread out 
like the priest’s at the altar, and the light shining upon his head. 

“This time,” thought Ivan, “ Elisha shall not escape me!” 

He tried to make his way to the front. When he had at last 
succeeded in this, he found that, somehow, Elisha was no longer 
there. Apparently he had gone out. 

Ivan went to mass on the third day, and looked once more for 
his comrade. Close to the holiest place, in the sight of all, with 
outstretched hands and gazing upwards, stood Elisha, and the 
light shone upon his bald head. 

“Now,” said Ivan, “I will not let him slip past me. I will 
stand at the door, where we cannot miss one another.” 

He went to the door, and stood and watched while the people 
went out. Every one left the church, but there was no Elisha. 


Ivan spent six weeks in Jerusalem and saw everything— 
Bethlehem, Bethany, the Jordan. At the Holy Sepulchre he had 
a seal stamped on a new shirt, in which he meant to be buried; 
he filled a bottle with water from the Jordan, and took some earth 
and candles from the Holy Place. He spent all his money, only 
leaving just enough for the return journey, and started for home. 
After walking back to Jaffa, he found a ship, which took him to 
Odessa, and from thence he went on foot. 
2n2 
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XI. 


Ivan travelled alone by the same road as he had taken previously, 
and, long before he came to his own province, he began to vox 
himself about his home affairs. 

“A great deal may happen in a year,” he thought. “It takes 
a whole lifetime to get a home together, but it does not take long 
to ruin it.” 

How had his son got on without him? What sort of spring had 
they had? How had it fared with the cattle through the winter ? 
Had they completed the izba according to his instructions? All 
these questions troubled him. 

Ivan came to the place where, the year before, he had parted 
from Elisha. The people were scarcely recognizable. Those 
who had been in such misery the year before now lived in plenty ; 
the harvest had been good, everybody had recovered, and the 
former sufferings were forgotten. 

It was evening when Ivan approached the village in which 
Elisha had stayed behind. Just as he entered it, a little girl, in 
a white shirt, sprang out from behind a cottage. 

“Granddad, Granddad, come in!” she cried. 

Ivan wanted to go on, but the child would nof,let him; she 
seized him by the coat and tried to drag him towards the cottage, 
laughing all the time. 

A woman and a little boy appeared on the door-step and 
beckoned to him. 

“Come in to supper, Grandfather,” said the woman, “ and you 
shall stay the night with us.” 

Ivan went in. “ This just suits me,” he thought. “I, will ask 
after Elisha. I fancy this was the very cottage be stopped at to 
get a drink.” He entered; the woman took off his sack, gave 
him water to wash with, and placed him at the table. 

Then she brought milk and “ varenniks,”* cooked millet (kasha), 
and set it before him. Ivan thanked her, and praised the 
family for their kindness to pilgrims. 

“We cannot help being kind to pilgrims. We owe our life | 
a pilgrim. We were living forgetful of God, and He punished 
so that we lay and expected death. Last summer we had nothing 
to eat, and were all ill. We must have died, but God sent an old 
man—just such another as yourself—who came to us in the middle 
of the day asking for some water. He saw us, pitied us, and 


* The national dish of the Little Russians is small cakes made of pastes 
and curds. They are eaten hot with melted butter. 
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stayed with us. He gave us food and drink, and set us on our 
feet, and bought back our land, and then he bought a horse and 
cart and left them with us.” 

The grandmother now came into the cottage and took up her 
daughter’s tale. ‘We do not even know,” she said, “ whether it 
was a man or an angel from God. He was loving to all, and 
pitiful, and he went away without telling his name, and we do 
not even know for whom we should pray to God. I can see it all 
now, just as it happened. There am I lying, expecting death. I 
look up; in comes an old man—a little simple old man—and asks 
for water. Sinner that I was! I thought ‘ What is he tramping 
about the place for?’ And to think of all he did for us! When 
he saw how things were, he took off his sack and put it on this 
spot and untied it.” 

The little girl broke in. “No! Grandmother,” she said ; “first 
he put down the sack here, in the middle of the room. He lifted 
it on to the bench afterwards.” 

And they began to discuss this point, to recall every word 
he had spoken, and every trifling incident; where he had sat, 
where he had slept, and what he had said and done. 

In the evening the man returned home on his horse. He too 
began to tell about Elisha, and how he had lived with them. 

“Tf he had not come we should all have died in our sins. We 
should have died in despair, murmuring against God and our 
neighbour. But he raised us up, and through him we learnt to 
trust in God and in man. May the Lord bless him! Before he 
came we were living like beasts, but he taught us to live like men.” 

When they had fed Ivan with the best of all that they had his 
hosts made him comfortable for the night, and then went to rest 
themselves. 

Ivan could not sleep. The thought of Elisha would not leave 
him, and how he had seen him three times in Jerusalem, standing 
in the foremost place. 

“Now I understand how it was that he came there before me. 
If my sacrifice has been accepted I do not know, but I know that 
God has accepted him !” 

In the morning the peasant family took leave of Ivan. They 
put cakes for the journey in his sack, then they went to their work, 
and Ivan proceeded on his way. 


XII. 


Ivan had been a whole year away, and it was spring-time when 
he returned. He reached home late one evening. His son was 
not there, he had gone to the tavern; and when he came back he 
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was half tipsy. Ivan began to question him, and from his 
answers he saw at once that his son had gone quite wrong in his 
absence. He had squandered the money, and nothing had been 
done at the proper time. His father began to reproach him, and 
he answered impertinently. 

“You ought to have done the work yourself,” he said. “ But 
you go wandering about, and take all the money, and then you 
call me to account!” 

The old man upon this grew very angry, and it ended in his 
giving his son a good beating. 

In the morning Ivan went out to return his passport to the 
“starost,” and passed before Elisha’s house. 

Elisha’s wife was standing on the door-step; she called out 
greeting. 

“How are you, neighbour? Have you had a good journey ? 

Ivan stood still. 

“ Thank God!” he said, “it is done. I lost your old man, but 
I hear that he got home all right.” 

Then the old woman began to talk; she was fond of a 
gossip. 

“Oh, yes! He came back ever so long ago. I think it was 
very soon after the Assumption of Our Lady. And how glad 
we all were that God had brought him back! We wearied 
after him so. It is not for the work he can do—his working days 
are over—but he is the head, and we are happier when he is 
there. And then our boy was so glad! ‘Father,’ he says, 
‘seems to throw such a light on everything.’ We wearied after 
him because we love him so, you know.” 

“Yes, yes! Is he at home now?” asked Ivan. 

“He is at home ; he is among his bees, hiving the new swarms. 
He says they have swarmed beautifully this year. There is such 
a blessing on the bees as my old man never remembers. God 
does not reward us according to our sins, he says. Come in, 
neighbour ; he will be so glad to see you.” 

Ivan passed through the house, crossed the yard, and went into 
the orchard. He came to the place where the bees were kept, 
and there, under a birch tree, stood Elisha, with head and 
hands uncovered. He was in his grey coat, his hands were out- 
stretched, he was looking upwards, and the light shone upon his 
bald head, just as when at Jerusalem he had stood before the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

Above him through the branches of the tree played the sun- 
light, while the golden bees made a crown about his head, circling 
round and round, and did not sting him. 
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Ivan remained speechless. Presently the old woman called out 
to her husband, “ See, here is our neighbour come home !” 

Elisha looked round joyfully and came to meet him, quietly 
removing the bees which were clinging to his beard. 

“Welcome, neighbour! Welcome, brother! How have you 
fared ? ” 

“ My feet carried me there, andI have brought you some water 
from the River Jordan. Come to my place and you shall have 
it; but whether God has accepted my sacrifice .... ” 

“Well, well! Thank God! Christ save us!” said Elisha. 

Ivan spoke again: “ My body was there; but whether it was 
my soul that was there, or another man’s——” 

“That is God’s care! God knows, friend,” said Elisha. 

“On my way home I stopped at the cottage where you left 
MW eses 

Elisha got frightened, and interrupted hurriedly : “ God knows, 
neighbour! God knows. Well! won’t {you step into the izba? 
I will bring some honey.” 

In this way he changed the subject and began to talk about 
other things. Ivan sighed, he did not ailude again to the family 
in the little house by the wayside, and did not tell Elisha that he 
had seen him in Jerusalem. But he understood that the lifelong 
sacrifice God accepts is the performance of the tasks of brotherly 
love and kindness he sets us to do.* 


* The title of the original is Dva Starika, “Two Old Men.” The trans- 
lation, which has been made direct from the Russian, and accurately, is by 
Miss Rose Venning. 
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Modern Whist. 


Tue game of Whist has undergone a remarkable development, 
both in theory and practice, within the last few years; and the 
unique position which it occupies as the first of intellectual 
pastimes (chess being regarded rather as a severe study than as 
an amusement) makes it worth while to consider the nature and 
possible consequences of this development, and the reasonableness, 
or otherwise, of the objections sometimes brought against it. 

These objections may be classed under two heads. 

I. It is said that the game has been changed from a pleasant 
family amusement into a difficult and complicated study, requiring 
much patience and skill to master its intricacies; and, as a 
corollary to the above, that players of the developed game have an 
unfair advantage over others, when they sit down to play together. 

II, It is described as an act of questionable honesty to play 
a card with any other object than the winning of the trick in 
progress, or the getting rid of a worthless card; and to play one 
card in preference to another for the purpose of giving information 
to a partner is said to be a violation of the rule which forbids 
communication between the partners. 

Now with regard to the former objection, it may surely be 
assumed to be clearly understood beforehand, when persons sit 
down to a game of skill, that a keen trial of intellectual strength 
is the very object aimed at; and that by mutual consent all 
feelings of forbearance are for a time to be laid aside, and every 
advantage taken which the rules of the game permit. It may 
be very reprehensible under ordinary circumstances to knock a 
man down ; but if he puts on the gloves, and stands up to you 
for a trial of skill in boxing, you should certainly knock him 
down, if you can do so consistently with the recognised rules of 
fair hitting. To turn the other cheek to the smiter may be a 
rule of Christian perfection ; but those who think that this rule 
may not be laid aside for a time by mutual consent must not 
amuse themselves with boxing. Precisely in the same way it 
is wrong in general to entrap your neighbour by offering him 
some slight advantage in order that you may gain a greater 
advantage over him afterwards; but if he sits down to play 
chess with you, is it therefore wrong to offer him the King’s 
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Gambit, or any other form of “trap ” by which you hope to entice 
him into an unwise move ? 

It may be said that all this is self-evident, and so it is. But 
then, what becomes of the objection to skilful play at whist, or 
to the fairness of any advantage gained thereby? Indeed I 
should hardly have thought the objection worthy of notice had 
I not more than once met with it in quarters where I should 
have expected something very different. 

With regard to the second objection we must, as a preliminary, 
lay down in distinct terms the axiom, that a method of play 
which is adopted in all Whist Clubs, and recommended in books 
on Whist accessible to all players, cannot be in any proper sense of 
the term dishonest or dishonourable. It may be different to the 
method in vogue among certain players, and it may be occa- 
sionally advantageous to those who adopt it; but if so, the 
advantage is a lawful one—as lawful as that which a knowledge 
of the openings gives to a chess-player, or a knowledge of the 
“cuts and guards” to a fencer. If any one chooses to think 
that family whist, or “Bumblepuppy,” is preferable to scientific 
whist, he has a right to his opinion; few good players will agree 
with him, and there the matter may rest. But to call in question 
the honesty of a method of play which is not forbidden by any 
rule of the game, and is practised by all good players, is to use 
terms in a sense in which they are not commonly understood. 

While however such play is unquestionably honest, it is at 
least conceivable that it may be injurious to the interests of the 
game. If the great majority of whist-players were to find 
themselves hopelessly beaten -whenever they sat down to play 
with those of the advanced school; if they found also that the 
modern developments of the game were so many and so difficult, 
that it was impossible for ordinary people to master them, then 
indeed we might have some reason to fear for the continued 
popularity of that which would cease to be a recreation. 

Many of us may remember that fifteen or twenty years ago 
croquet was a pleasant, if not very exciting, pastime for a 
summer afternoon; but when enthusiastic players discovered 
that the way to win the game was not to make the running of 
your own hoops the first object, but rather to aim at preventing 
your opponent from running his, by leaving his ball behind a 
peg or a wire; and when they developed systematic methods of 
carrying out these tactics, the game was at once changed, for all 
ordinary people, into as disagreeable a form of amusement as ever 
was devised ; and croquet died of scientific play, and lawn tennis 
reigned in its stead. 
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A little consideration will, I think, lead anyone to the con- 
clusion that whist is in no danger of being killed in a similar 
manner. The element of chance enters so largely into the 
game, that moderately good old-fashioned players will always, in 
the long run, win a fair share of rubbers, even against a Clay 
and a Cavendish combined; and unless they knew it previously, 
they would scarcely be aware that they were contending against 
players more skilful than themselves. The game is not very 
greatly affected in its results by the modern developments of 
penultimates, American leads, and other terrors to the unlearned ; 
but it is immensely improved thereby; raised in fact from the 
level of Loo or “Nap” to the position it now holds, as the finest 
game of skill ever invented. 

Neither is there any real force in the objection that the 
tendency of modern conventional methods of play is to change a 
whist-player from an intelligent free agent into a mere observant 
machine. One who may be trusted always to play strictly 
according to book is a desirable and satisfactory partner, even 
though he may not be a genius; but the best of all whist-players 
is the man who brings a trained intellect to bear upon the game, 
and can judge correctly when a convention should be disregarded. 

An important difference between Whist and most other games 
played with cards consists in the circumstance that we have not 
one player contending against one, or more, in his own interest 
alone, but two as partners against two others: and that no 
intimation by word or gesture is permitted. Partners are 
allowed to advise each other at billiards and at croquet. Even 
bystanders are allowed under certain circumstances to advise at 
ecarté. But at whist a player has to trust to his own judgment, 
aided by such inferences as he may be skilful enough to draw from 
the fall of the cards. Each player has in his own hand thirteen 
cards; and these are under his absolute control to play as he 
pleases, subject only to the rules of leading and playing in his 
proper turn, and following suit when possible ; and doing all this 
simply and quietly, without any kind of demonstrative action. 
His primary object is generally that either he or his partner 
should take the trick then in progress ; but it frequently happens 
that he can also, by selecting one card in preference to another, 
give an observant partner some insight into the contents of his 
hand. Indeed he cannot help doing this, except by a hap-hazard 
or wilfully perverse method of play which it would be impossible 
to enforce, and mere folly seriously to advocate. 

Of course if any four persons like to take a pack of cards, and 
play with them a game bearing about as much resemblance to 
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whist as skittles to chess, there can be no reason why they should 
not do so; and this is what they must do if they try to play whist 
without “signalling.” If there is any truth in the argument 
against whist signalling, it goes too far; much farther than those 
who bring it forward probably intend. Almost every card 
played in the game is a signal; that is to say, a skilful partner 
will draw some inference as to the number or value of the cards 
remaining in the hand of the player. And this is inevitable. It 
ean only be from certain combinations of cards that the one 
played is the proper one to play; and if the partner has any 
confidence in the player, he will credit him with holding one of 
these combinations. A glance at the cards in his own hand may 
perhaps reduce this information to a more precise shape. 

Possibly, however, an objector to signalling may say that there 
is no harm in playing so as to give information to a partner, 
provided the card played is the one which would be played 
independently of any such motive; but that it becomes dishonest, 
or at any rate questionable, when one card is played in preference 
to another for that purpose. Who then is to judge what was the 
motive of the player? I doubt whether he could always do so 
himself. He has to form a rapid judgment between various, and 
sometimes conflicting, motives; and if rules are to be made 
restricting his liberty to play this or that card under particular 
circumstances, the game will soon cease to be a game at all. 

Let us examine an instance of frequent occurrence. Suppose 
my partner to begin the game by leading the king of a certain 
suit. I infer at once that he holds either the ace or the queen 
also, or possibly both, because no good player would begin with 
the king otherwise; and if I hold one of these cards myself I 
credit him with the other, and play my game accordingly. 

For the sake of young players it may be explained that if my 
partner led the ace first, it would not show me that he held the 
king also, because the ace is the proper card to lead first if he 
holds five cards of the suit ; and if he led the queen first, it would 
not show me that he held the king also, because the queen is the 
proper card to lead from a suit headed by queen, knave, ten. 

Now surely no one will say that a player holding ace and king 
ought to lead the ace first, or holding king and queen ought to 
lead the queen first, in order to avoid giving his partner correct 
information—for I need hardly remark that in the latter case 
the queen would take the first trick just as well as the king; no 
good player would, except for a special purpose, put his ace upon 
his partner’s queen—nor even that he ought to lead such cards 
at random, sometimes the one and sometimes the other first, 
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according to his fancy at the time. And yet the only reason for 
leading the higher of the two when holding king and queen, the 
lower when holding ace and king, is that it gives information to 
the partner; and a genuine player of “Bumblepuppy ” would 
say that as the ace and king, or the king and queen, in the same 
hand are of equal value, it could not matter which he led or 
played at any time. 

These two cases, moreover, effectually dispose of a contention 
which I have heard put forward; namely, that to lead the higher 
of two cards in sequence is always the natural and proper thing 
to do. Except in the important case of the ace and king, the 
maxim is, no doubt, generally a correct one (for we need not now 
enter into the difficult question of the best lead from certain 
strong five-card suits), but I cannot admit that it is one which 
can be expected to occur naturally to those who never study book 
rules; nor, as a matter of fact, have I found that such players 
do generally observe it. A whist-player, in the undeveloped stage 
of his existence, endeavours only to do the best he can with his 
own hand; and never thinks of his partner except as the person 
opposite, who sometimes takes a trick for him when he cannot 
manage to take it himself; with which object he especially 
delights in leading him a card to trump if the chance arises. The 
maxim in {question, though generally correct, is so only on the 
ground that such play gives information to the partner ; as far as 
the player himself is concerned, it is absolutely a matter of 
indifference whether he leads or plays the one or the other. 

Let us now turn to the particular methods of play to which 
exception is sometimes taken. 

1. Returning a partner’s lead with the higher of two remaining 
cards. 

2. The “ call” for trumps, and the “ echo.” 

3. The “ American leads.” 

4, The “ Echo in plain suits.” 

I believe, and shall endeavour to show, that these methods of 
play are not arbitrary signals; but that they are the legitimate 
outcome of skilful play, such as a clever and observant partner 
might be expected to understand, even if he had never heard of 
them before; and such as would certainly be developed again, 
could the game be put back into the condition in which it existed 
in provincial circles when Mr. Pickwick played his rubber of 
historic fame. 

I must also point out, in passing, that it is an error to suppose 
that the principle of playing so as to give information to a 
partner is one of modern origin. The immortal work of Hoyle, 
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the father of the game, contains directions how to do so in 
particular cases. But Hoyle’s writings are less known in these 
days than they deserve to be. 

The first and simplest of the methods of play under considera- 
tion is, returning a partner’s lead with the higher of two 
remaining cards. Let us examine a simple case of this. Suppose 
my partner to begin by leading a small card of a suit of which I 
hold the king, the ten, and the two; I take the first trick with 
the king and wish to return his lead. The ten and the two are 
equally worthless in my hand, and it makes no difference to 
me which I lead; but it may make a great difference to my 
partner. If I lead the ten it may enable him to keep the best 
cards of the suit in his own hand, and bring them out with great 
effect afterwards ; whereas if I lead the two, he will be obliged to 
part with one of his high cards at once; consequently, of course, 
I lead the ten. My partner can then draw the legitimate 
inference that I do not hold two more cards of the suit, because if 
I had held two small ones besides the ten it would have been 
worth my while to keep the ten for the chance of taking a trick 
with it towards the end of the hand. 

Now suppose that instead of the ten I had held the nine, or the 
eight. The same reasoning applies, though with diminished 
force ; but who is to decide what card is, or is not, high enough 
to be returned as a strengthening card to my partner, when I am 
weak in the suit myself? Will any one seriously contend that a 
law should be made, to some such effect as this:—*A player 
holding the ten and a smaller card of his partner’s suit may 
return the ten, but holding the nine and a smaller card he may 
not return the nine”? Surely it is best and simplest always to 
return the higher of two remaining cards; and to leave it to the 
original leader, who may be assumed to be strong in the suit, to 
finesse or not, according to his judgment. At all events the 
higher of my remaining cards is out of his way, and it may be 
important to him to know this, even though the card in question 
be but a moderate one. If my partner is clever enough to draw 
farther inferences from my play, so much the better for him: 
why should any one object to his doing so? Even taking the 
extreme case, when the two remaining cards are the three and the 
two, is there any reason why I should deviate from the generally 
advantageous custom of leading the higher; and give my partner 
a false notion of what I have in my hand, by leading him the two? 
For this would of course convey the impression, either that I had 
no more, or that I was strong in the suit, and wished to keep my 
higher cards for subsequent play. My only way out of this 
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difficulty would apparently be to refrain from returning m 
partner’s lead at all; and then possibly I might be told that even 
so I had signalled to him, and that refraining from returning his 
lead was an intimation that I had not more than two cards of his 
suit remaining. 

A writer, whose scientific fame entitles him to a respectful 
hearing, though it would certainly have led me to expect some- 
thing very different from his pen, published a few months ago 
some strictures on whist signalling ; in which, speaking of the 
method of play now under consideration, he says: “The rules 
ought definitely to say, it shall be (or shall not be) lawful for a 
player to make use of this particular convention, for the sake of 
informing his partner that he has not more than two cards left 
after the first round of his partner’s suit.” 

To this I reply that rules can deal only with actions, not with 
motives ; and that independently of any wish to give information, 
the method of play in question is generally advantageous; and 
that when there is no perceptible advantage to be gained by it, 
there might be positive disadvantage in doing otherwise; and 
finally that it would be impossible to frame any rule on the subject 
which would not turn out unworkable in practice, and destroy the 
game altogether. 

I believe, moreover, that I am expressing the opinion of nearly 
all good players when I say that the interest of the game is 
much increased by this particular convention. Young players 
who wish to understand the subject thoroughly should study 
carefully Game III. of the Illustrative Hands at the end of 
‘Cavendish on Whist.’ 

The next point sometimes selected for animadversion is the 
“call” for trumps. The origin and real meaning of this so- 
called convention are commonly misunderstood by those who 
never read any treatise on the game. It is often supposed to 
be a mere arbitrary signal, whereas it is really the legitimate 
development of ingenious and observant play. 

The call for trumps is defined by Clay to consist in throwing 
away an unnecessarily high card: that is, playing it upon a 
trick which it is not intended to take. Suppose that I throw 
away such a card; it is evident that it cannot generally be known 
to be unnecessarily high until I have subsequently played a lower 
one of the same suit. My intention in playing the high card 
is to make the adversaries think that I have no more of the 
suit, and that I shall probably trump it the next time it is led. 
To prevent my doing so they would naturally lead trumps at 
once. If they do, my object is gained; but if they do not, and 
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if I afterwards play a smaller card of the same suit, it becomes 
clear to all that I was trying to deceive the adversaries, so as to 
induce them to lead trumps. My partner, observing this, will 
lead trumps on the first opportunity in obedience to my “call.” 
Of course the higher the card thrown away the more forcibly 
does this reasoning apply; but the call is not a mere arbitrary 
convention in any case. 

Let us examine the extreme case of throwing away the three 
before the two. After the first round of a suit, a good player 
can often judge correctly the position of most of the remaining 
cards of that suit. Probably my partner’s play has shewn that he 
does not hold the two; my play has made the adversaries think 
that I do not hold it: and consequently each of them credits the 
other with a card more of the suit than he really holds, and 
credits me with a card less. The chance of the second round 
being ruffed either by me or by my partner is in their opinion 
increased ; and therefore the inducement for them to lead trumps 
is greater than it would have been if I had played the two on 
the first round. When my subsequent play of the two shows 
that the three was meant, however feebly, as a deceiving card, 
my partner can easily see my motive, and lead trumps ac- 
cordingly. It may be said that this reasoning is far-fetched. 
To an unlearned player it will doubtless appear so, but I contend 
that it is sufficient to absolve the “call” from the charge of 
being a mere arbitrary convention, even in the extreme case of 
the smallest possible cards. Moreover the device of playing a 
deceiving card in order to induce the adversaries to lead trumps 
is not one of modern invention. Hoyle advises you, as third 
player, in a particular case, when you hold very strong trumps 
and a very strong suit besides, and your partner leads that suit 
to you, to play your lowest card, and let the fourth player win 
it; because then the fourth player, thinking you are weak in 
that suit, will play trumps and afterwards lead that suit up to 
you, “by which you will be a great gainer.” 

Some good players have doubted whether the game is improved 
by the systematic development of the “call”; but this question 
is not within the range of practical politics. The device has 
grown naturally from the first principles of the game, and could 
not now be suppressed except by such minute legislation as 
would hamper the players intolerably. 

If the call is permitted, the “echo” proper is hardly worth 
disputing. It is merely a call in response to a partner’s call, 
and the two must stand or fall together. 

But the echo may assume another form. Suppose my partner 
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to begin by leading off his high trumps, showing thereby great 
strength, and I throw away a higher one to his first lead than 
to his second. It is evident that the former reasoning does not 
apply to this case; but my play may be justified on the ground 
that it is an exhibition of superfluous strength in trumps. If 
it means anything but careless play, it means that my partner 
and I have so many trumps between us that we are sure of 
having some remaining after the adversaries are exhausted ; and 
if so it does not matter how high or how low these remaining 
ones are. My play therefore, which would be unpardonable 
otherwise, may be taken by my partner as an intimation of this 
state of things. The possession of four trumps would be enough 
to justify me in playing thus; and therefore my partner, if he 
has any confidence in me, assumes that such is the case; and so 
the information that I hold four trumps arises naturally, and not 
arbitrarily, from my echo in the trump suit. 

There is also another method of asking for trumps, which must 
be noticed in passing. Suppose one of the adversaries to lead the 
winning card of a suit of which I have none left. The most 
natural thing for me to do is to trump it: but will any one 
contend that I ought to be compelled to do so? Suppose then 
that I do not trump the adversaries’ winning card; what is my 
partner to infer from my play? It must be either that I have no 
trumps in my hand, or that I wish to use them for some other 
purpose. In either case, his proper play is obviously to lead a 
trump on the first opportunity. The same reasoning sometimes 
applies, though less forcibly, if the card led isa small one. In 
both cases I may be held to have called for trumps ; in the former 
decisively, in the latter permissively: but surely no one can object 
to this on the ground that my play is calculated, as of course it is, 
to convey an intimation to my partner. 

We come next to consider the best method of leading from a 
suit of five (or more) cards, when the cards are not high enough 
to make it advisable to lead from the head of the suit at once. It 
must have happened occasionally to any player to hold such a suit 
as (say) king, knave, nine, eight, two; and, leading the two, to 
find his partner very weak in the suit, and to see the trick taken 
by the adversaries with the seven. The player's powers of 
observation might then lead him to the conclusion that to open 
the suit with a higher card would have been more advantageous ; 
since, though he would not have thereby won the first trick, he 
would have done something towards clearing his suit. A little 
experience would show him that if he retains the three best which 
he has of that suit, the fourth can well be spared for the increased 
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chance of obtaining the command of the suit towards the end of 
the hand; and, having thus reasoned from his own hand plone, 
we should see him leading the penultimate of a five-card suit. 

This lead of the penultimate was first publicly advocated by 
‘Cavendish’ some years ago; and, although it provoked a little 
controversy at first, it was soon recognised by good players as a 
sound principle of play: firstly on its own merits, and secondly 
because it enabled a partner to place in the hand of the leader 
exactly three cards of the suit higher than theoneled. Of course 
it was soon seen that from a six-card suit, the antepenultimate 
was the best lead: and thus the united experience of good players 
was condensed into the first maxim of the so-called American 
leads—that when you do not open a suit with a high card, you 
should lead the fourth best. The second maxim, that if you 
lead first a high card and then a low one, that low one should be 
the card which was originally your fourth best, follows so ob- 
viously as to need no remark. ‘Those who admit the soundness of 
the first maxim are not likely to dispute that of the second. 

It is true that if the fourth and fifth cards are in sequence you 
gain nothing yourself by leading one in preference to the other ; 
but a method which is in most cases advantageous need not be 
objected to because a case may occur in which it does neither 
good nor harm to yourself, the advantage to your partner 
remaining the same. 

The third maxim will require special consideration: it is thus 
stated by Cavendish. ‘‘ With two high indifferent cards, lead the 
higher if you opened a suit of four; the lower if you opened a 
suit of five.” (‘ Whist Developments,’ Chap. VI.) This is perhaps 
puzzling to a young player; but we shall understand it more 
easily it we consider it as the generalization of that which any 
one may see to be the best method of leading from a suit headed 
by ace, queen, knave. In the 10th edition of ‘Cavendish on 
Whist,’ published in the year 1875, under the head “ Analysis of 
Leads in Detail,” we read, “ From ace, queen, knave, &c., lead ace 
and queen. If king is against you he wins the queen, and you 
remain with the best.” This is quite true: but suppose your 
partner to hold the king. Of course he will not play it on the 
queen, but if you go on with the suit after the trumps are 
exhausted he will be forced to play the king, and so take the lead 
out of your hand, and perhaps prevent your making tricks with 
any remaining cards of the suit. Now if you had led the knave 
instead of the queen, it would have brought out the king, wherever 
he may be; and when you got the lead again your suit would not 
have been blocked. This would be of little importance if you held 
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originally only four cards of the suit; but it might make a great 
difference if you held fiveor more. Consequently the modern rule 
for leading such a suit (given by Cavendish in later editions) is 
this: “ Holding four cards, lead ace and then queen; but holding 
five, or more, lead ace and then knave.” The queen and the knave, 
being of equal value when in the same hand, are here what is 
termed “high indifferent cards”: and the method of playing 
them just explained accords with the third maxim given above. 
Other instances might be given ; but my object is not so much to 
teach the American leads, as to defend them from the charge of 
unfairness sometimes brought against them. I think I have 
shown that they are sound maxims of good play as far as the 
leader himself is concerned; and if so they cannot be called in 
question because they have the additional advantage of showing 
the partner something about the contents of the leader’s hand. 

We have only the “ Plain suit echo” now to consider. This is 
not primarily a signal to the partner, but a method of play by 
which the third player may avoid blocking that which he 
perceives to be a long suit in the hand of the leader: and it is 
not a thing entirely of modern devising. The name is new, and 
to some persons perhaps sounds very alarming; but the principle 
is as old as Hoyle, and quite easy to understand. It is scarcely 
possible that any one can object to it except through ignorance of 
its real nature. Those who wish for information as to the details, 
which would take up too much space here, are referred to ‘ Whist 
Developments’ by Cavendish. In common with all systematic 
play it, no doubt, conveys information to a good partner; but to 
this I can only say again, so much the better. 

Every improvement is questioned and attacked when first 
suggested; so of course the modern developments of Whist have 
had to stand much criticism. I only ask that they may be fairly 
criticised on their merits ; and not condemned by those who have 
not mastered them, and not given them a fair trial. Let any 
tolerably good whist-player learn the American leads, and practise 
them, whether those with whom he plays know them or not. I 
can promise him that he will soon learn to appreciate them, and 
that his liking for the best of all games will be greater than it 
was before. 

But while I have endeavoured to defend these conventional 
methods of play simply on their intrinsic merits, and to show 
that they ought not to be regarded as arbitrary signals to a 
partner, I by no means admit that such a defence is in any way 
necessary to their justification. All writers on Whist, from 
Hoyle to Cavendish, have recommended this or that method of 
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play simply because it gives information to a partner, either not 
dreaming that the fairness of such a course could be called in 
question, or mentioning the notion only to scout it. All good 
whist-players adopt such recommendations for this very reason ; 
and so long as the “signal” is given simply by the exercise of the 
player’s undoubted right to select one card of a suit in preference 
to another—so long as no private understanding with a partner 
has been entered into—for so long, but no longer, must I hold the 
signal to be unquestionably lawful : and if any one is still inclined 
to raise objections, I reply, “ Play Whist without signals if you 
can.” 





















Woman. 


i Most flattered and least trusted of the race, 
Dropt for a whim and followed for a face, 
Loved for their follies, their devotion scorned, 
In presence slighted and in absence mourned. 
Their hearts, their characters, by men abused ; 
Who never think their help should be refused: 
Seated by kings and trampled in the mire, 
The best and worst they equally inspire. 
Cursed for their weakness, hated when they’re strong; 
Whatever happens always in the wrong. 

Tact is their genius. Add yet one thing more, 


Woman is lost, when woman proves a bore. 


D. A. A. 

















Che Romance of a French Parsonage. 


—— 


I, 


No sleepier little town than St. Anatole lies nestled amid the vine- 
clad hills of eastern France, none of more smiling, gracious aspect. 
There is picturesqueness too about its quiet streets, the low arcades 
with round arches recalling the Spanish occupation of Franche 
Comté, part of the rich dower of Mary of Burgundy, and bits of 
Spanish domestic architecture remain here and there. Round about 
rise the pleasant hills, mere gentle declivities, although designated 
by the name of mountains in these parts; a little river runs by the 
town, hiding itself in a green valley; beyond, tower the dark pine- 
forests of the Jura; whilst far away, stretches the Alpine fairyland, 
Mont Blanc and its sister peaks, flakes of violet and amber in 
the far distance. So dead-alive this townling of two or three thousand 
souls, so unfrequented by tourists, and remote from the highways of 
the world, that not a carriage awaits the chance traveller who makes 
a halt here. Only a tumble-down omnibus, for the convenience of 
business men, plies between the railway-station and the one inn 
of the place. Into this cumbersome vehicle, on a bright September 
day, stepped a lady whose appearance was little in keeping with such 
shabby surroundings. Her dress was simple enough certainly, a 
nun’s were hardly plainer, yet the black gown of light gauze, the 
long veil that seemed a part of it, and the’small bonnet, a mere 
coronet of jet on the golden hair, but served to heighten the wearer’s 
beauty. Hers was loveliness of the most dignified kind, features, 
figure, carriage, indicated the nobility imparted by high rank and 
elegant bringing-up, as well as a certain state natural to some 
women; and, in spite of the studied sobriety of dress, evidences 
were there of ancestral wealth and splendour. From her small ears 
hung rare enamels in the quaint setting of the Renaissance. The 
brooch that fastened her dress, was a flewr-de-lis fashioned of pearls, 
evidently an heirloom; and as she gathered up her skirts to 
step into the omnibus, a flounce of rich lace fell over the slender foot. 
There were no other passengers, and the blue-bloused conductor, hat 
in hand, stood by the door awaiting instructions. So self-absorbed, 
however, was the lady, that she did not notice his presence, and he 
was obliged at last to ask her destination. 
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Slightly colouring, and with the air of one aroused from deep 
reverie, she made reply : 

“ Drive me, if you please, to the Protestant parsonage.” 

Then the door was slammed to, and the noisy, stuffy old vehicle, 
with its dainty fare, rattled off in the direction of the town. 

A bridge was first crossed, then followed a bit of brand-new boule- 
vard, finally the one long street with its Spanish arcades traversed 
from end to end. All this while—for the drive occupied at least ten 
minutes—the lady sat motionless as a statue, lost in thought. Once 
or twice, when the horses slackened speed, and she thought it was 
time to alight, her colour went and came, she trembled violently 
and drew a deep breath; but when indeed the wheels stood still, 
by a tremendous effort, she recovered self-possession. Erect and 
proud, not without a certain natural hauteur, she now scanned the 
parsonage before ringing the bell. 

The humble aspect of the place showed that the reformed faith 
was not in the ascendant hereabouts. The pastor’s house was a 
neat, whitewashed, two-storied structure, standing sideways by the 
road ; abutting on it was a small building of almost similar pattern, 
which did duty as church and school in one; shut off from the 
street by a high iron railing and gate, was a long, narrow strip of 
flower, fruit and vegetable garden. Nothing could be plainer, home- 
lier, more primitive, yet no signs of abject poverty met the eye. 

The garden was in good order. The bricked court in front of the 
church was cleanly swept; the house from top to bottom had a cared- 
for look. It was evident that the occupant had been accustomed 
to rigid economy, at the same time to decency and order. 

The latch of the garden gate yielded to her hand, and the intruder 
now found herself at the house door, opened—as is the fashion in 
these parts—from above. No sooner, therefore, had she touched the 
bell than the door flew back, and she saw that she was expected to 
ascend the staircase. On the ground-floor were only store-rooms 
and wash-houses; kitchen, parlour and bed-chambers evidently 
occupied the second storey. And having mounted, hearing, seeing 
no one, a second time she was compelled to announce her coming. 
The landing-place was dark; she tapped gently at the nearest 
door. 

“Ts the pastor Anville within ?” she asked—without looking up. 
Her voice did not tremble, but it was in a strained key. She had 
turned very pale, and was evidently asking herself whether indeed 
she had courage to fulfil her errand. 

“The pastor Anville?—I am he,” was the reply, spoken briefly 
and absently. 

The minister had evidently been disturbed in the midst of serious 
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occupation, and had not so mach as given himself time to identify his 
intruder. Thus much was clear, a lady waited on his threshold, he 
felt bound to invite her within. 

He was a striking-looking man, in middle life, that is to say, in 
his prime. But for the habiliments of a Protestant pastor, he must 
have been at once taken for a Catholic priest. The priestly stamp 
was undoubtedly there—the fine features closely shaven, the pene- 
trating look, the general aspect, recalled rather the disciple of Loyola 
than of Calvin; and, could it be? the crown of the head showed 
unmistakable signs of the tonsure! 

He was no meanly-endowed son of Adam, quite the reverse; but 
for all that, an observer would single him out of a crowd by reason 
of intellectual rather than physical superiority. The noble brow, 
the commanding look marked him from others. He ought to have 
occupied one of the metropolitan pulpits of the world. Such a man 
could but be a force, moral as well as spiritual,a mighty lever of 
human wills and passions, a powerful agent in the strife of good with 
evil. 

Bright sunshine filled the little study in which the pair now stood 
face to face. The lady had raised her veil, her fair, gold-brown hair 
caught the sunlight. The place seemed irradiated by her pensive 
yet sunny beauty. 

“Do you not recognise me now?” she asked, in a voice of sweet, 
trembling, feminine appeal. “Georgette de Beaumont—ofttimes 
your penitent in days gone by?” 

“T forget nothing,” was the bitter, perhaps ironic reply. “ You 
are one of those who came to my confessional with your girlish dere- 
lictions years ago.” 

For a brief moment he had seemed to stagger, shrinking from that 
exquisite presence ; but, just as she had done a moment before, by a 
violent effort he now regained his self-composure. Offering her a seat, 
the pastor placed a chair for himself opposite her own, then closed 
the door, evidently prepared for a confidence. 

“You have come to me in some trouble or perplexity—that I see,” 
he began, smiling faintly. ‘And you are aware of my altered cir- 
cumstances. As a friend, as a minister of the Gospel, I am ready 
to advise, perhaps able to comfort; the priest, the confessor, the 
absolver, you know well, have ceased to exist.” 

“T know it,’ was the timid, girlishly hesitating reply. 

Yet the beautiful speaker could hardly be called a girl. She was 
in the flower of womanhood, not its opening bud, and had certainly 
passed her thirtieth year. 

“T should have come to you long ago,” she continued, “but my 
courage failed me.” 
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Then she broke off suddenly, as if courage failed her still. A lovely 
blush tinged her cheeks, tears glistened on the long eyelashes. A 
sudden light seemed to break upon his mind. He leaned forward 
and scrutinized her keenly. 

“You too,” he said, “Georgette de Beaumont, daughter of 
one of the most ancient houses of Catholic France, you also have 
forsaken the faith of your fathers? Is it possible that you are a 
Protestant now, like myself?” . 

“Tam a Catholic still,” was the passionate, recklessanswer. “ But 
I am alone in the world. My apostasy could pain none I love. 
Only say the word, and I place my conscience in your keeping.” 

“Qh,” he cried, in a voice deeply moved; he was evidently wrung 
to the heart by this confession, implying as it did, an empty woman’s 
life,a hungry heart, an unsatisfied soul. “Oh! leave these rude con- 
flicts to minds of tougher texture ; these dire problems to theologians, 
and rest content yourself to be good and happy.” 

The words were uttered with deep feeling, almost impassioned 
tenderness, and neither knew how it was. She had slipped from her 
chair to the side of his own, and was kneeling there, kneeling to him 
as she had done many and many a time years ago in the confessional. 
The fair head, with its coronet of golden hair, was uplifted to his, the 
sweet lips were on a level with his rough hand. All shrinking, all 
terror, all hesitancy had left her now. The supreme moment was 
come, she felt entirely mistress of herself, able to utter the inmost 
thought of her heart. 

“You bid me be good and happy,” she said. “There is only one 
way. May I tell you what that way is? May I confess to you, as in 
the old days? ” 

He smiled then, a sheltering, encouraging smile, much as if she were 
some bewitching child fleeing to him from chimerical terrors. To 
his thinking, she was still the sunny, sparkling, frolicsome Georgette 
of old, no soulless Georgette certainly, but a worldling from the 
cradle, the spoiled darling of a noble house, the heiress of one of the 
handsomest fortunes in France, rebuked by him, punished by him in 
the confessional, for childish shortcomings in matter of religious 
duty, years ago. That smile, sad although it was, wonderfully 
irradiated his dark physiognomy. It brought back to Georgette’s 
mind his former self. He seemed to her what he had ever been. 
She knew not indeed of the change, outward as well as spiritual, that 
had come over him during these intervening years. For the caustic 
yet benignant abbé, the consummate man of the world, the fiery 
disputant, the mighty orator, all these belonged to a bygone time. 
Pastor Anville’s friends and small congregation were only familiar 
with an over-conscientious, laborious and learned minister of the 
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Gospel. His real, his best self, was perforce concealed from the 
simple townsfolk. And only here and there was the fact realized 
that the Protestant Pastor of St. Anatole had formerly preached to 
crowded audiences in one of the great churches of Paris, had seceded, 
in fact, from Rome to Luther. 

“ By all means unburden yourself. I shall indeed be glad to serve 
you,” he said, growing more and more genial, yielding in spite of 
himself to the witchery of her presence. Thus encouraged, still 
kneeling beside him, her hands clasped on the arm of his chair, her 
upraised face sweet and innocent as that of a five-year-old maiden, 
she began her story. 


II. 


“You thought, without doubt, that it was a careless girl you had 
to deal with in days gone by. I seemed a mere plaything to you. 
Very likely you even begrudged the time spent upon me in the con- 
fessional, and, but for my position, would have delegated the charge 
toanother. It was never as you fancied. I belied myself, as many 
women do, putting on the self that pleases the world. I was, from 
the first, impressionable, sincere, capable of better things.” 

He was still as far as ever from divining her errand. But he 
found it sweet to listen to her, to be able to gaze on her, and feel in a 
certain subtle, impersonal sense that she belonged to him as of old. 
He could still chide, caress, encourage. 

“That better self I felt conscious of; how could I assert it ?” 
she cried, growing more and more eloquent on her own behalf. 
“T was compelled to live in the world, whether I would or no. 
From my cradle upwards I was trained to play a part. And you 
too, even you, my spiritual guide, my monitor, you did not seek 
to arouse deeper feelings. I should have listened to you in the 
confessional had your heart spoken.” 

The rebuke was a crushing one, and he flinched under it ; a 
word of apology and expostulation rose to his lips, but he reserved 
it till she should have done. She anticipated him. 

“T could understand your motive,” she went on ; “ your duty was 
not to make a woman think for herself, or seek to be happy after 
her own way. Brilliant as you were, experienced as you were, you 
yet lowered yourself of set purpose in your dealings with my sex. 
As a priest, as a theologian, you could hardly act otherwise. But 
I read your character, although you never read mine.” 

Again he flinched. Her words had struck home. 

“TI saw through the veil,” she continued; “you played with 
women’s intellects as with toys; themselves you did not despise. 
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But for your calling, your vows, I could have played with you in 
turn.” 

“Does the priest cease to be a human being?” he asked, bitter 
almost to vindictiveness. ‘Oh, have done ; the stings of conscience 
I have borne, and can bear ; your reproaches unman me utterly.” 

She touched his arm with a soothing gesture, and made him meet 
her look of tender pity and insinuation. 

“ It is not yourself I reproach,” she said very gently. “ Remem- 
ber that; should I have made the long journey hither for such a 
purpose? But hear me out.” 

She paused for a moment, as if to gather fresh courage and self- 
reliance, then went on in quicker, more fervid tones. 

“Do you remember a curious experience that happened to you 
during a memorable storm in Paris, just ten years ago? A hurricane 
so fearful raged over the city that it was dangerous to be abroad ; the 
rain flowed in rivers through the streets, many people were injured 
by falling tiles, and the lightning flashes seemed as if every moment 
they would fire the place. Your vast church was empty, but you 
were at your post, when a woman dressed in black and closely veiled 
stole up to the confessional and knelt to you.” 

Again a light as of sudden conviction seemed to break upon his 
mind, but this timeof no impersonal nature ; it was a conviction that 
had to do with him as well as with her. He flushed, turned pale, made 
an effort to speak, but failed, the words stayed on his faltering lips. 

“She confessed to you in the storm,” Georgette continued, “ and 
what a story was that for a woman to utter, a priest to listen to! 
‘Father,’ she said, ‘in pity, hear,comfort, advise me. I possess 
everything that others of my sex envy—wealth, noble rank, suitors 
past counting, and all these are as nothing, even hateful tome. I 
love one whom it is sinful to think of as alover. The only man who 
has ever touched my heart is he who has chargeof mysoul. And he 
knows it, he is so far guilty too,’—and your answer to this appeal?” 
she cried passionately. “I resented it then. You seemed more 
cruel to me than that awful storm, more cruel than life, but you 
could not help yourself. ‘Sister,’ you said in a strange voice, a voice 
that made me tremble, ‘do not think that you are alone in your 
dilemma. Many another, and many a stronger one too, has suc- 
cumbed to the same temptation, and dared to love where love was 
forbidden. Pray for them as for yourself. I have no comfort to 
give you, but follow my counsel. Go back to the world, and when 
the world has taught you to forget, then seek the Church’s pardon and 
the Church’s consolation, not before.’ ” 

“You were that woman?” asked the pastor, his voice sinking to 
an aghast whisper. 
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“T am telling you my own story,” she replied. “Hear me out. 
Your answer chilled, but did not crush me. I found a certain comfort 
in it aftera time. At least then, I said to myself, I do not suffer, I 
do not love alone, and, who could tell—-I was perhaps even loved in 
return? I found consolation in the thought that we two, my name- 
less lover and myself, were martyrs together. So I went back to the 
world as you had bidden me. I tried to be mundane and heartless 
—to forget. My life now was changed. My father was named am- 
bassador at a foreign court. We spent several years out of France, 
and existence was one prolonged whirl of pleasure and excitement. 
But I never forgot——” 

She flashed upon him the light of her pure lovely eyes, and said 
passionately — 

“ T clung to one memory, I lived in it still, And when I returned 
to Paris a few months ago, an orphan, mistress of my own fortunes, 
alone in the world, I learned your strange story. Force of con- 
viction had led you to change your religion. Like myself, you were 
free!” 

The very sound of that word seemed to have magic for her ears. 
The timid, hesitating look of appeal vanished, her voice grew strong, 
firm, exultant. Tears rose to the sweet eyes and trembled on the 
delicately flushed cheek, but they were tears of pure joy. 

“For, of course,” she said, gathering his hands to her own—the 
words she had just uttered, almost to her own thinking, made them 
already one—“ it is of yourself I have been speaking all this time, 
and I was not surely wrong ; you loved me, did you not? Think then 
of the joy I felt when I learned what had happened. For the first 
time in my life I rejoiced in the fact that I was rich. Oh! I said to 
myself, now at last my wealth can be turned to noble uses. In his 
hands it will become a thing to glory in. I donot care for splendour 
or ease, indeed I do not,” she said, emphasizing the words with artless 
sincerity. “I could be quite happy in such a home as this, by your 
side. But you were made for a lofty position, you were born to rule. 
Think then how useful my large fortune will be to you. If, indeed, 
it is a better religion, a higher truth that you now follow, you may 
be the means of persuading many. I have planned it all. We will 

build a beautiful Protestant church in Paris; from far and wide 
people will flock to hear you. -Ouce more you will be in your proper 
sphere, for I am sure you cannot be happy or quite satisfied here. 
This career of a country pastor is too narrow, too circumscribed, for a 
nature like yours.” 

wy bowed acquiescingly. Yes, it was all true. So much his face 
said, 

“All that I have is yours,” she went on; “the vast fortune my 
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father left me, the hotel in Paris, the chateau in Touraine, these 
are as dross to me, and all I care for, I live for, is this 7 

The clear impassioned voice broke down, the fair head drooped ; 
the hand she held to her heart was kissed and bedewed with tears. 

Throughout the latter part of their interview the pastor had 
seemed under a spell. Once or twice he was fain to interrupt, but 
utterance failed him. He, too, was flushed, tearful, shaken in every 
limb. Those last wild words, those burning tears and kisses on 
his hand, broke the charm and recalled him to realities. He rose 
now, and for a moment stood over her with a strange expression, as 
if he were calling down the blessings of heaven upon her fair head ; 
as if, indeed, he were shrinking from some angelic vision, that 
reproved his own faultiness and mortality. Then, without a word, he 
led her to the window. 

It looked upon the long narrow garden stretching from the house, 
and little church, now flooded with warm sunshine. All was calm, 
golden, peaceful; yet Georgette gazed with a sudden, unexplained 
sinking of the heart. At the farther end, under the shadow of a lofty 
plane tree, was a deal table, and by it stood a patient-faced woman, 
evidently belonging to the peasant class, busily ironing. Homely 
as was her appearance, it w:.s nevertheless not without a certain dignity 
and pathos. She looked so absorbed in the business of ironing, so 
forgetful of self, so lost to a sense of everything but the matter-of- 
fact, prosaic task before her. 

“You see yonder poor good woman,” the pastor said, as the pair 
thus watched the unconscious figure from the window. “I loved 
another, whose story you have just told. But the first act of my new 
life, and newly awakened conscience, was to atone to her I had 
wronged in my youth.” 





Il. 


Anp romance had now surely knocked at that parsonage door for 
the first, last time. With burning tears, a hand-clasp, a whispered 
word, and one long, lingering gaze into each other’s eyes, the two 
parted. Who shall say ever to meet again ? 

Strange as it would seem at first sight, this fateful meeting little 
affected the tenor of their outward lives. It was as if all the daring, 
all the heroism, all the force of these two characters had been already 
spent ; by Georgette de Beaumont upon the initiative that had been 
the one truly fine act of her life; by the pastor, upon the twofold 
sacrifice made for conscience sake. He had suddenly found himself 
at the parting of the ways ; on the one hand, beckoned worldly fortune, 
the esteem of the great, a commanding social position ; on the other, 
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poverty, scorn, an abnormal condition, but, coupled with these, a 
conscience at rest. Then came the second choice. He might make 
material atonement to the peasant girl he had wronged years before. 
He might then, having dismissed this subject of self-reproach, think 
of the fire-side happiness no longer denied him, and even dream of 
Georgette, the beautiful Georgette ! 

Once the straight path taken, the tempting traverse lost sight of 
for ever, he seemed to lose all ambition, all enterprise, even all 
capacity of looking forward. 

Again and again after that interview Georgette tried to rouse him 
from his lethargy, and entice him from the dead-alive country town 
in which he was lost to the world. She penned kind matter-of-fact 
little notes, such notes as any rich woman may write to a poor clergy- 
man, making one proposal after another. Now she wrote word that 
a church was on the point of being built, and endowed for him, in 
Paris, a parsonage-house should be added; he must accept. And 
when that proposal was calmly and sadly rejected, came another. 
Why, then, would he not go to England and settle himself among the 
French Protestants of London? A large following surely awaited 
him there, and rich supporters of the Reformed faith were ready to 
do for him what had been proposed in Paris. He should have his 
own church, and ample means of extending its usefulness. To all 
these overtures the pastor made the same reply. He thanked his 
sweet benefactress, he was overwhelmed with a sense of her goodness, 
but he was too old to change his mode of life a second time. That 
was how he put it, and indeed and in truth this man, although 
still in his prime, felt the inertia and the spiritlessness of age. His 
splendid mental powers were allowed to wear out unused. A weekly 
sermon to a scant congregation, the occasional task of winning over 
some rustic enquirer to the new faith, the supervision of a small 
school, baptisms, burials, such were the duties of one who might have 
risen to the highest position in any church. Yet he seemed not 
unhappy, rather passive and automatic, as if the strings of passion 
and action were stopped for ever, brought to a standstill by some 
rude shock. 

It was the same with Georgette. After that journey to the 
parsonage amid the vines, she returned whither she had come, and 
continued to live in the world. Again and again suitors demanded 
her hand, but she steadfastly refused to marry. With a little more 
determination of character, a broader intellectual horizon, she might 
have won for herself a conspicuous social position. She did indeed 
preside over a salon, and prove the good genius of many ; but, for the 
most part, she frittered away generosity and noble intention upon 
insignificant objects. Her favourite method of doing good was to find 
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protégés of young struggling artists, authors, musicians, of the 
other sex. Here was an adoration, a flattery, she could accept 
without shame or self-reproach. It pleased her to be adored by those 
who had nothing but adoration to give. Her hotel in Paris, her 
chateau in Touraine, were for the most part given up to this kind 
of graceful single-minded hospitality; and whenever she travelled, 
with the suite of a princess, she was accompanied by some promising 
painter, poet or archeologist, too poor to travel on his own account. 
She did not seem unhappy, only pensive and strangely indifferent 
to the good things Fortune had heaped into her lap; strangely 
indifferent to life too! She would visit cholera-stricken patients, 
climb the most dangerous mountain peaks, ride ungovernable horses, 
and encounter perils of all kinds, without any shrinking, much less 
real terror. In one isolated respect were her outward habits changed. 
She gave as munificently to her own Church as before; she never 
openly seceded from it, but it was well known that she regularly 
attended a small Protestant temple in one of the more obscure quarters 


of Paris. 
M. B.-E. 




















With an Ol Magazine. 


Tue man who thought “’twas heaven to lounge upon a couch and 
read new novels on a rainy day,” must have been one who should 
have lived in the present day. From his heaven he would in all * 
likelihood have excluded those very writers who made the fortunes of 
a certain old magazine—Charles Lamb, with his quaint and tender 
thoughts; Hazlitt, with his wonderful imagery and bold unconven- 
tional writings; Carlyle, with his work as yet free from personal 
invective and abuse; De Quincey, with his graphic pen; Tom Hood, 
with all the bright nonsense of a boy who had not yet entered upon 
his inheritance of trouble; and a host of other luminaries, amongst 
whom John Keats was not the least noticeable. Rather than people 
our heaven with the novelists, would we name these old-world writers, 
and pass our time with the half-forgotten pages of the London 
Magazine. 

When in 1820 the publishers, Messrs. Baldwin, Craddock and 
Joy, formed the idea of starting a new magazine under the title of 
an old and defunct periodical, they began looking about for an 
editor. They finally fixed upon the ex-editor of the Champion 
newspaper, one John Scott—a man in the prime of life, of good average 
ability, and with the courage of his opinions. He was shrewd and 
conscientious, with an immense capacity for work, and (what was 
even more to the point) with an enviable power of reconciling con- 
flicting interests and keeping a very large staff on excellent terms 
with themselves, with him, and with each other. Scott began his 
editorship by contributing a series of articles on living authors, 
which exhibited fairly critical taste, and were eminently readable. 
Unfortunately he was very soon lured into the literary quarrels of 
the day. Lockhart in Blackwood had unwarrantably abused Leigh 
Hunt and his set, and John Scott thought fit to take up the cudgels 
on their behalf. A violent altercation ensued, and Lockhart chal- 
lenged the editor of the London. It may be urged in Lockhart’s 
defence that John Scott had been writing very offensively about the 
author of the ‘ Waverley Novels’; and as Lockhart had recently 
married Sir Walter’s daughter, he may have felt called upon to fight 
his battles. Be that as it may, he sent the challenge; but while the 
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matter was still impending, his second used some expression in 
regard to John Scott, which the latter so promptly resented as to 
insist on fighting him before meeting the original offender. The 
duel took place. They met at Chalk Farm, and Christie (Lockhart’s 
over-officious second) fired into the air. Scott did not notice the 
upward aim, and his second, Patmore, with most culpable negligence, 
did not inform him of it, so Christie’s shot was returned point-blank. 
He was not hurt, but he was naturally much incensed, and when 
next he fired, he struck Scott just above the right hip. The poor 
fellow fell mortally wounded, and the proprietors of the magazine 
were so distressed at his loss, that instead of finding another editor 
they instantly sold their paper, which passed into the hands of the 
publishers, Taylor and Hessey. The former of these gentlemen 
insisted that Sir Philip Francis was the real author of the much- 
discussed letters of Junius; whilst Hessey’s great kindness to 
Keats is sufficient to perpetuate his name. 

The firm must have had a healthy belief in young talent, for when 
they decided they would follow in the steps of William Blackwood, 
and only employ a kind of sub-editor, who should work under their 
immediate supervision, they gave the post to a boy of twenty-one. 
This boy, whose pale face was brightened by a perpetual smile, whose 
slight figure and feeble voice were constantly shaken with laughter 
at his own or other people’s expense, and who always dressed in 
sombre black, proved to be the very embodiment of merriment. The 
space that had been occupied in the magazine to argue over Sir 
Walter’s shortcomings, or to break into fierce invective of Lockhart’s 
unjust criticisms, was now filled by fresh young verse, delicious little 
essays, and witty answers to correspondents; and Tom Hood’s 
name came to be associated with a quality tolerably rare in those 
hard-hitting times—he wrote amusingly, and he hurt no one’s 
feelings. It was part of his duties to hunt up dilatory contributors, 
and De Quincey, who was one of the most uncertain of men, was 
constantly invaded by the energetic young editor. 


“When it was my frequent and agreeable duty to call on Mr. De Quincey, 
(being an uncommon name to remember, the servant associated it on the 
memoria technica principle with a sore throat, and always pronounced it 
Quinsy,) and I have found him at home—quite at home—in the midst of a 
German Ocean of Literature, flooding all the floor, the table, and the 
chairs,— billows of books tossing, tumbling, surging open,—on such 
occasions I have willingly listened by the hour, whilst the Philosopher, 
standing with his eyes fixed on one side of the room, seemed tofbe less 
speaking than reading from a handwriting on the wall.” 


The lodgings here referred to were in York Street, Covent Garden ; 
and it was here that De Quincey wrote his famous ‘ Confessions of 
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an English Opium-Eater.’ It was Charles Lamb who had intro- 
duced him to the proprietors of the London ; for the friendship that 
had been commenced in 1804 was gladly renewed when De Quincey 
settled in London for a time in 1821. Seventeen years before he 
had taken a note of introduction to the India House in search of the 
future Elia, whom he had eventually found seated on “ the highest 
possible stool.” The kindly fashion in which the little spare clerk 
had received his unknown visitor, and the warm hospitality with 
which he straightway took him back to the Temple to tea, took firm 
hold of De Quincey’s memory: and though he was not famed for 
tact when speaking of the home life of his contemporaries, and 
indeed betrayed more than he had any right, he was always especially 
gentle and honourable when dealing with that whimsical albeit 
lovable pair in the Temple rooms. 


“Many liberal people I have known in this world. . . many munificent 
people, but never any one upon whom, for bounty, for indulgence and 
forgiveness, for charitable construction of doubtful or mixed actions, and 
for regal munificence you might have thrown yourself with so absolute a 
reliance as upon this comparatively poor Charles Lamb.” 


When in 1821 Lamb introduced his friend to Mr. Taylor, the 
latter gentleman promptly invited him to accompany Elia to one of 
the “magazine dinners ” which he gave monthly to the whole staff 
of writers at the publishing office in Waterloo Place. De Quincey 
naturally accepted the invitation, and while at table began speaking 
of his opium experiences. His fellow guests were exceedingly 
interested in his account, and his host finally suggested that their 
first conversation should prove the nucleus of his first contribution. 
His papers appeared in the September and October numbers, and 
few magazine articles have produced such a wonderful impression. 

In the vehement discussion to which they gave rise, their author 
was greatly annoyed to find his narration was regarded more as 
clever fiction than as absolute fact ; and he hastened to write a letter 
to the London, in which he declared “the entire Confessions were 
designed to convey a narrative of his own experiences as an opium- 
eater, drawn up with entire simplicity and fidelity to facts.” His 
later contributions were signed by the initials X. Y. Z. 

De Quincey is not usually considered to be what is called a 
lovable man ; but there is something eminently attractive in the tiny 
restless being, with his soft voice, colourless face, and marvellously 
bright eyes. When he was working hard for wife and bairns in distant 
Westmoreland, living in those lodgings and hedged in by those 
ponderous German books which young Hood so graphically described, 
it became necessary for his health that he should take a daily walk. 
The parks naturally offered the best London substitute for the 
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longed-for country air, but the sight of the children playing there 
caused him such exquisite pain by recalling his own absent little 
ones that he was forced to keep to the house. This piteous recoil 
from that ‘‘ music of human speech,” the laughter of children, brings 
De Quincey nearer to our hearts, I take it, than the loveliest word- 
picture his fancy ever painted. 

Those magazine dinners must have been intensely enjoyable, and 
across the walnuts and the wine many a good story must have been 
told, and many an audacious joke perpetrated. Mingling with De 
Quincey’s flood of eloquence, breaking into Tom Hood’s avowal of his 
favourite theory of government—‘ An angel from heaven, and a 
despotism ”’—and mocking the ravings of the impetuous Hazlitt, 
would come Lamb’s forcible stutter, and Bryan Procter’s genial laugh ; 
while the peasant-poet Clare would sit silent in round-eyed astonish- 
ment at the doings of “the gentry,” and John Poole would coolly take 
notes of any peculiar speech or characteristic which could serve to 
clothe the then skeleton play, Paul Pry. 

One of the wisest of the company, as far as actual knowledge went, 
was Henry Cary, who contributed the ‘“‘ Notices of the Early French 
Poets.” His best work was his translation of Dante, and one of the 
prettiest of literary anecdotes is told in connection with his book. 
Cary had published the first volume in 1805, but he had too much of 
the dreaminess of the scholar and too little of the shrewdness of the 
man of business to push the work, and it fell very flat indeed. In 
the summer-time of 1807 he and his little son were strolling along 
the beach at Littlehampton, and the father was giving a lesson in 
Homer. For several days they had been passed by a burly-looking 
man who had looked at them curiously, and at last one morning the 
pair were startled by a loud resonant voice: “Sir, yours is a face I 
should know. I am Samuel Taylor Coleridge.” He confessed that 
it was the sound of the Greek which had attracted him, and forthwith 
plunged into the subject of Homer. Passing from Grecian to Italian 
literature, the talk turned on Dante, and Cary naturally referred to 
his own translation, of which, equally naturally, Coleridge had never 
heard. But he straightway went back to the former’s house with 
him and asked for the loan of a copy, and when the new friends met 
again on the following day, Coleridge could not only recite whole 
pages from the translation, but he volunteered to mention it in his 
forthcoming lectures at the Royal Institution. The great man was 
not particularly famed for keeping his promises, but the unpretending 
erudition of the gentle helpless scholar had made an impression on 
him, and he was as good as his word. It is gratifying to read the 
sequel of this chance meeting. “The work was at once eagerly 
sought for; about a thousand copies of the first edition which 
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remained on kand were immediately disposed of, and in less than 
three months a new edition was called for.” The Edinburgh and 
the Quarterly echoed Coleridge’s praises, and Henry Cary’s fame 
was secured. 

In direct contrast to the studious life of “ gentle Mr. Cary” was 
that of Thomas Wainwright, who was also on the staff of the London, 
where he wrote under the name of Janus Weathercock. He was an 
immense favourite with both his colleagues and employers, and when 
in 1837 the popular and polished man was brought to justice and 
sentenced to transportation for life, the amazement of his friends was 
unparalleled. The soberer amongst them had langhed at Wainwright 
as a fop and a dandy it was true, but he had nevertheless been dubbed 
the prince of good fellows by universal consent, and his house at 
Turnham Green had been the scene of many a pleasant supper-party. 
It was afterwards discovered that this worthy had two several ways 
by which he supplemented his literary earnings. Poor John Scott 
had introduced him to his father-in-law, who was none other than 
Colnaghi the noted printseller in Pall Mall; and Wainwright 
persuaded the latter to let him sell some costly engravings on 
commission. The engravings once in his possession, he cut them 
from their mounts, and, selling them for what they would fetch, put 
cheap copies of the self-same engravings in their place. The mounts, 
of course, bore the price, &c. clearly written in Colnaghi’s well-known 
handwriting, and as purchasers never thought of disputing with such 
a trustworthy and noted judge, Wainwright was enabled to sell his 
pictures for perhaps a hundred times their value. His second method 
was even simpler. He poisoned his wife’s mother and sister, his 
uncle and his niece, and it is believed other people as well, for 
the sake of obtaining the money for which their lives were insured ; 
and the not least extraordinary part of the matter is that, through 
some legal hitch which the mind of a mere layman cannot grasp, he 
was never tried for murder, but simply for forgery. The fact of his 
dying raving mad gave some colouring to the kindly theory that he 
had never been wholly right in his mind; but neither his monthly 
articles nor his social bearing were other than those of a perfectly 
sane man. In person he was short and rather fat, with nervous, 

fidgety ways, a low voice, and shining eyes. 
Turning over the earlier pages of our old magazine, we come upon 
a poem by Bryan Procter, or “Barry Cornwall,” as he elected to be 
called; and another by John Keats. In their way these two poets 
were as strongly contrasted to each other as the book-lover Cary to 
the murderer Wainwright. The one was such an embodiment of life, 
of intensity of action, of brightness, and of sunshine. Whether we 
think of him as the young solicitor, whose rhymes rang in his head 
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as he paced the London streets, and who contracted the whimsical 
habit of rushing into the nearest shop and buying the first article 
that caught his eye, for the sake of scribbling the newly-made verses 
upon the paper in which it was wrapped; or whether we think of 
him as the delicately-minded gentleman who, suspecting a struggling 
writer to be in money difficulties, foreed upon him the loan of fifty 
pounds, with the remark, “I shall not tell even my wife! ”—in 
either case we feel equally the sunny personality of the man.* And 
if ‘Life’ be the first word which rises to our lips in connection with 
Barry Cornwall, it would not perhaps be an overstretched expression 
to say that his fellow-worker might be named as the poet of Death. 
Not that John Keats was a particularly morbid-minded man. His 
intense love of the beautiful kept him from that world-sickened 
feeling which is the especial characteristic of morbid natures ; but his 
mind was intensely introspective, and the knowledge of a rapidly 
coming death tinged his entire thought, and consequently his writing. 
The bright buoyant letters of the elder poet, which he wrote to 
his future wife when on the eve of marriage, are as different as 
laughter from tears to the sad pathetic messages sent by the dying 
Keats to his beloved Fanny. ‘Send me the words ‘Good-night’ to 
put under my pillow,” he pleads, when warned by the twilight that 
he cannot see her until the morrow; and the patient wistfulness with 
which he awaits the charm which is to bring him “a sleep full of 
sweet dreams,” is as haunting as the cheery laugh of his luckier 
fellow-poet. 

Fronting the page where Tom Hood’s maiden effort is suitably 
inscribed “To Hope,” we light upon a graphic description of the 
violent burst of party feeling which showed itself in June, 1821, 
when Queen Caroline entered the Covent Garden Theatre. The 
writer was William Hazlitt, who was responsible for the dramatic 
intelligence ; but as we sat turning over the dusty pages of the old 
London Magazine, we did not do more than glance at the account 
and pass on. Like Charles Lamb, the dearest and most loveworthy 
member of this literary group, we must confess to being “a bundle 
of prejudices,” and we do not sufficiently care for Hazlitt to be able 
to appreciate or to sympathize with him. We fully endorse Leigh 
Hunt’s admiration of Hazlitt as a brilliant colourist and word-painter, 
and think the former’s curt criticism one of the best ever penned: 
“ Hazlitt’s criticism on Art threw a light upon the subject as from a 
painted window.” But at the same time we would beg to differ from 


* For the benefit of those who like the sequel to a pretty story, we may 
add that the money thus generously given was the means of prolonging 
a dear life, and that it was eventually most scrupulously repaid. 
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Barry Cornwall’s contemptuous despair of “an age that has forgotten 
to read Hazlitt.” 
. One of the latest volumes (for the magazine stopped in 1825) 
affords us a peep of Walter Savage Landor in the “ Conversation,” 
where he reviewed Wordsworth’s poems, and gained thereby a letter 
of thanks from the Lake poet: and a dozen other names might have 
been added to the list of the magazine contributors, but the scanty 
winter sunshine was failing, and the last half-hour was to be devoted 
to the quaint delicious writings of the man whom his enthusiastic 
comrade De Quincey dubbed “ the very noblest of human beings.” 
Charles Lamb. What a rush of memories comes with the mere 
utterance of the name! How thoroughly we seem to be at home 
with the man whose intense individuality was so strongly marked, 
even in those times of remarkable men, that there was not one 
member of the staff of the London Magazine but thought his first 
sight of Lamb a noteworthy occurrence, and deserving of special 
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mention. There is no time when he is hidden from our sight. We 
can follow him as a lad of one-and-twenty, “starving at the India 
House since seven o'clock without any dinner,” getting “ overworn 
and quite faint,” and then returning to the desolate household where 
' the bent figure of his old father was not a more actual presence to 
him than the remembrance of his murdered mother and his poor 
i banished sister. We can be with him through the long home 
, evenings when his whole spirit rebelled against its thraldom and 
cried fiercely for the necessary leisure in which to frame its glowing 
y thoughts into words. We can be close to him in the long years that 
7 followed, when he chose to burden himself with the charge of his 
, sister, rather than cherish the love-hopes that were springing into 
° life. We can track the pair as they lived their life, now seeing them 
. in “the sweet security of the streets,” bargaining at some old 
1 bookstall, or waiting at the entrance of the theatrical pit, and again 
t meeting them on their way to the Hoxton madhouse, weeping 
y bitterly, and hand in hand. 
e “The Southsea House ” was Elia’s first essay in the London, and it 
le appeared in the August number of 1820 ; while the last was “‘ Captain 
h Jackson,” which came out in November, 1824. The papers did not 
2 create the immense stir and discussion which followed on De 
ie Quincey’s ‘ Confessions,’ but never were essays so widely read. A 
° proof of the impetus they gave to the circulation of the magazine is 
n afforded in the fact that the proprietors paid their writer two or three 
times the amount of the usual rate of a guinea a page. 
y Never was there a man who wrote so thoroughly for writing’s 
g sake, if we may judge by the polish and perfection which he bestowed 
upon his private letters, no less than upon his essays. He added 
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sensibly to the wealth of literature. His ‘Specimens of the English 
Dramatic Poets’ was the first attempt of the kind to revive the lesser 
Shakesperian lights : his ‘ Tales for Children,’ and more especially his 
delicious story of “Prince Dorus,” form in themselves a weighty 
addition to that child-literature in which so few writers have been 
successful: his verses have nearly always the true poet-ring about 
them : his essays have given delight to thousands. But his letters 
are his chiefest monument; and this is so because Charles Lamb’s 
mind was essentially one which worked best when wholly untram- 
weled and at ease. He could not write under pressure,—“ You must 
remember they were task-work,” he said to Coleridge when speaking 
of his ‘ Poetry for Children,—and consequently it is in his letters, 
where his writing came spontaneously and straight from the heart, 
that Lamb is emphatically at his best. He was odd and whimsical 
if you will, for those were not levelling days, and no modern Radical 
despotism then checked originality as it now does with such relentless 
severity (no despot equal to your democrat for intolerance), but 
Lamb was true and tender, and he never hurt a woman or betrayed 
a friend. It is easy to cavil with Carlyle at Lamb’s undoubted pecu- 
liarities, or to recall the one grave failing of his life ; but it should at 
the same time be remembered that it is not so easy to sum up 


“That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


Of these Lamb’s life was full. 

As we close the old magazine we echo the concluding words of the 
poem which Lamb’s friend Henry Cary penned when the sad news 
of the essayist’s death reached him: 


“"Tis done, and thou hast joined a crew 
To whom thy soul was justly due; 
Andijyet, I think, where’er thou be, 
They'll hardly love thee more than we.” 


M. E. W. 
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LAr. Senifer’s Inheritance. 


Tue Rev. Clement Jenifer had inherited a property! The 
lawyer's letter announcing the fact lay before him, beside the 
breakfast which he had forgotten in the thought of this un- 
expected good fortune. It was not a meagre breakfast, although 
Mr. Jenifer, at five-and-forty, was still only a curate on a stipend 
of £150 per annum, for through the greater part of his twenty 
years in holy orders he had acted on the principle, that if he gave 
his time to the poor, it was as much as they could expect ; and so 
if they called Parson Jenifer “ hard” and “ close,” and preferred 
going to the vicar—why, that was not his fault. 

His inheritance consisted in a good house and several hundreds 
a year, and he sat and thought over the difference this would 
make in his future. No more for him the daily service, read as a 
part of the day’s work—no more visiting of thriftless, complaining, 
muddling poor, with whom he was completely out of touch—in a 
word, no more drudgery ! 

Twenty years of drudgery! That was what his life amounted 
to. Not for him the spirit of love that softens, and the high 
thoughts that sanctify, daily tasks; only the grudging gift of 
obligatory toil. It was written on his face, in lines marked by 
twenty years—no, not quite twenty—he had thought differently 
at first—but by more than a dozen years of discontent and 
repining. It was a pity, too, for the face was one of great 
possibilities, clouded over by the dulness of heart that fails to see 
through the service the Master who is served. 

Even now he had no regret for the kind old friend who had 
left him a goodly share of his property, no thought that the 
hand which had ever been ready to help him and many another 
was helpless now henceforth, no spirit of gratitude for this last 
loving gift, only a selfish pleasure in his own good luck, and a 
feeling of discontent that it had been so long in coming. And 
thus thinking, he rose and went to see his vicar to make arrange- 
ments for the visit to the lawyer, which must precede his taking 
possession of his new inheritance. 

He found no difficulty in obtaining leave of absence for the 
purpose. The vicar was a kind and open-hearted man, and 
pleased at his curate’s unexpected prosperity. 
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“Well, Jenifer,” he said, “I am very glad for you, though you 
can’t appreciate it as much as if you had a wife and family 
dependent on you. All the same, you have my hearty con- 
gratulations.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Jenifer, “things generally come too late. 
Now, if this had happened when I was ten years younger, what a 
difference it would have made to me!” 

“ But your friend’s life was a very valuable one to many, was it 
not?” said the vicar. “From all I have heard of him, I should 
think that even now, there will be plenty of people to say that the 
end has come ten years too soon, rather than too late.” 

“Why, he was nearly ninety!” said Jenifer, as if the fact were 
rather a reproach to the old man. Then he hastened away to 
make his preparations for leaving. 

The vicar’s wife came in as the curate went out. She found 
her husband gazing rather sadly into the dull street. 

“Mary, my dear,” he said, “it is my belief that after the 
miracles of the loaves and fishes, there were some amongst the 
five thousand who complained that the bread was stale, and the 
fish not so fresh as it might have been.” 


Meanwhile Clement Jenifer was speeding on to London to see 
his lawyer. He found there was one condition which he must 
fulfil, before he could call himself master of house and income. 
Mr. Dacre had only willed Waterdell Hall to him under the 
proviso that he should pass one night in the house entirely alone. 

Mr. Jenifer laughed when this clause was read to him. 

“That’s not a very hard thing to do,” said he. “ But was Mr. 
Dacre’s brain softening when he made his will?” 

“ Not at all,” answered the lawyershortly. ‘ Any one who saw 
Mr. Dacre in his last hours will tell you that the dear old man’s 
mind was as clear to the end as in his best days. When you go 
to Waterdell, you will not please your poor neighbours there, if 
you suggest to them that the man who was so universally beloved 
and revered was crazy. I have no doubt this letter, which he 
instructed me to deliver to you personally, will explain the 
matter.” 

This was, however, not the case. The note was but a short 
one, and gave no reason for the testator’s wish, except that he 
had inherited Waterdell Hall under the same stipulation, that he 
had ever been thankful for having carried it out, and hoped that 
though his friend Clement Jenifer was older than he himself had 
been when he came into the property (“ for,” he wrote, with a 
touch of his ordinary humour, “I have been, like Charles IL., an 
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unconscionable time a-dying”), yet, that a solitary night passed 
in his future home would prove as great a blessing to him, as it 
had been to the writer, and so, without further explanation, 
signed himself his affectionate friend, Thomas Dacre. 

That was all. Clement Jenifer never liked being made 
ridiculous, and he thought that this will went very near that 
possibility. Yet he could not lose his inheritance for fear of 
being absurd, so after certain business instructions from the 
lawyer, he went to his hotel for that night, and next morning 
started for Waterdell. He put up at a little inn in the nearest 
market-town before proceeding to his destination, where, the 
lawyer had informed him, he would find all things in readiness 
to receive him for his lonely vigil, if vigil it was to be. The inn 
was full of farmers of the neighbourhood, come in to the market ; 
and after much discourse on grain and turnips, the conversation, 
Mr. Jenifer found—he being, of course, unknown—turned on the 
death of Mr. Dacre. 

“They do say,” said one red-faced, grey-whiskered man of 
substantial appearance—“ they do say that the ghost has begun to 
walk again since the Squire’s death.” 

“What ghost?” asked a younger man with an incredulous 
laugh: “I never heard of a ghost at Waterdell.” 

“No, you mayn’t,” said the first man; “but I’ve heard tell 
from my father, times upon times, that before Squire Dacre come 
here, there were a power of queer things seen and heard ut 
Waterdell ; and they say, that since he’s dead, they be come 
back.” 

“ They say ; who says?” asked a thin weasel-faced farmer. 

“Well, my man Marvel for one; he went across by the spinney 
last night, where he has been almost every evening these thirty 
year, and he swears that he saw some one walking up and down 
the long path, and heard some awful noises.” 

“Ah!” said the thin man, with a grunt, “ Marvel always were 
a liar.” 

“Liar or no liar,” said the fat farmer rather angrily, “ my 
father saw the ghost himself sixty years ago: often and often he 
has told me of it; and I believe the old Squire knew of it too, for 
he never laughed or scoffed as some fools do” (with a significant 
sniff) “ when folk talked of ghosts.” 

And so the talk drifted on to other matters, and Mr. Jenifer 
was left to contemplate another element of absurdity introduced 
into his well-arranged commonplace existence, and felt quite 
angry at the thought that he of all men should, by the irony of 
fate, be brought into a ghost story. But as he never had 
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believed in ghosts, he did not mean to begin now; and after 
inquiring his way to Waterdell Hall, he found that he must 
start at once if he wished to reach there before nightfall. It was 
a somewhat dull walk, which led him at last along a narrow 
road ending in an abrupt descent. The high hedges on either 
side had lost their summer beauty without yet gaining the glory 
of autumn; the few rose berries were sickly-looking and 
withered, and frosted with a whitish blight, and their leaves 
hung shivering on the twigs, whilst in the fields beyond the 
evening mists were already rising. The road turned sharply to 
the right, and then Waterdell Hall lay before its future owner. 

To a cheerful eye it might have seemed nestling in a bower of 
greenery ; but Jenifer, out of tune with things in general, and 
tired with his walk, saw in its withdrawal from the high road a 
guilty seclusion from observation. Four tall Wellingtonias rose 
dark and solemn above the little wicket gate, and cast a gloom 
over the garden patch, in which some late geraniums and 
petunias only served by their touches of brilliant colour to 
accentuate the general melancholy. The house itself, instead of 
boldly looking forth on the passers-by, turned its face away from 
the road, and had no prospect but the little bit of garden and the 
four sentinel trees. 

The decor stood open, and Mr. Jenifer entered a narrow passage 
where no welcoming footsteps came to meet his own; only a 
Virginian creeper torn by the wind tapped on the porch; other- 
wise all was still. Mr. Jenifer looked round him for a moment, 
and then went through the silent house to the chief sitting-room. 
It was neither large nor high, but it had that individual charm 
which only age and years of occupation can give. The old- 
fashioned mantel reached, with its dark rich carvings, to the 
ceiling, across which was a massive oaken beam, nearly black 
with age; the fireplace, with its glaring logs, gave out a cheerful 
glimmer, reflected in the small quarries of the window opposite, 
over which hung a carven scroll, whose inscription there was not 
light enough to read. Mr. Jenifer breathed a sigh of relief at the 
comfortable appearance here, in contrast to the depressing aspect 
of the rest of the house; but instead of settling himself (as he 
felt tempted to do) by the fire, he again went out to look over 
the surrounding property. Behind, the ground rose abruptly, 
and was bounded by a closely-growing coppice, through which a 
narrow path seemed to strike in the direction of the village. The 
parson climbed the hill, leaving the coppice on his left, and 
standing on the highest portion of the meadow, looked across the 
low hedge at the last pageant of the sunset. Some elm trees 
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were silhouetted against the sky, athwart which lay bars of rosy 
flame, tender and evanescent. One moment the dying light 
leaped up brighter and throbbed through all the burning heaven, 
and then suddenly it died away, and the day was not. 

Jenifer turned and looked at the Hall. Already it seemed to 
be losing itself in the darkness which gathered round it, hiding in 
the recesses of the gables, drawing curtains of mist over the 
twisted chimneys. The silence, entire and absolute, struck 
almost with oppression on the mind of this man accustomed to 
city noises; but even as he thought to himself “ How still it all 
is,” there sounded in the coppice close behind him a long, sobbing, 
moaning cry, which rose and fell, and rose again, and then ceased. 

Clement Jenifer was not a particularly tender-hearted or 
compassionate man, but that sudden cry filled him with a vague 
fear of some cruel deed just perpetrated—some awful mystery to 
be brought to light; and after a moment’s hesitation he turned 
in the direction whence it had seemed to come, and found himself 
ona long path, with a thick yew hedge on either side. Far ahead, 
in the dim twilight, he could descry a figure walking slowly 
away from him; he could hear a moaning sound, as of some one 
in pain. Mr. Jenifer hastened his pace in order to come up with 
the sufferer, and as he gained on him, and could see him more 
distinctly, it seemed to him that there was something familiar in 
the gait and bearing of the Unknown. And as he so thought, the 
figure turned, and, facing him, advanced with slow, uncertain 
footsteps, wringing his hands as he came. What was it that 
struck Mr. Jenifer as so well known to him? What was it that 
filled him with sudden horror, and sent the blood back to his 
heart? All the tales of ghosts and haunting noises at which he 
had scoffed so lately recurred to his mind, and yet there was 
nothing unearthly in the aspect of the man who was approaching 
him. And now they two stood face to face, and Clement Jenifer 
saw that this—he knew not what to call it—bore the face which 
he himself had borne twenty years ago, and he knew—though 
how, he could not tell—that he was standing face to face with the 
ghost of his own dead past. 

Then ensued a conversation—strange, unnatural—between 
these two, who still were one ; but whether the words were uttered 
on the evening air, or whether the knowledge of what was in the 
mind of each was mutual to both, it were hard to say. 

“Why do I haunt you?” said this double of himself, gazing on 
him with reproachful eyes. “Do not murdered victims haunt 
their slayers, aud have not you murdered that which was the 
best part of me? Where are the promises of your young days? 
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Where are the aspirations, the desires after a higher life, the 
noble purposes with which my soul was filled? Dead—dead 
and buried beneath a crust of selfishness! ” 

“Youthful follies,” answered Jenifer; “gone the way of all 
such early fancies. Why do you persecute me? Have I stolen, 
or murdered, or lived uncleanly? Havel not kept to my work 
and done it thoroughly, distasteful as it is? ” 

“It is true,” said the other, “ the commandments you have not 
broken; but where are the hearts you have helped to bind up? 
How many have you helped by your example? Rather, have 
you not by daily carelessness, by dryness of spirit, by perfunctory 
performance of your duty, quenched the light that was, aye, God 
knows it was, in me? And in doing so, you have wounded many 
another. There are sinners who slay the body, but you have slain 
your own soul; and woe be to him of whom this can be said.” 

Jenifer laughed in scorn. 

“ When I was what you are, all this would have had its terrors 
for me; now, I am not to be ‘ frightened with false fire’ I know 
what you are, who think to scare me thus—an illusion of the 
brain, a disturbance in the nervous system. Come daylight, and 
this will be as if it had never been.” 

But the other with the sad and youthful eyes looked at him 
in sorrow, and said— 

“ Even in your blindness you speak the truth; for when you 
were as I am, ere the world had dimmed your sight, you would 
have seen the precipice on which you stand. Oh, brother of me, 
though how degraded! give up your dreams of a selfish future ; 
turn back while yet you may; use the wealth that has come to 
you, not for yourself only, but for others. Redeem the time that 
is left to you, and bring to a happier second life the promises, the 
aspirations of your youth.” 

“Begone!” said Jenifer. “If not an illusion, then you are an 
accomplice in some conspiracy to betray meintoa rash vow. Did 
you and the old man who is in his grave plan it between you, and 
laugh to think how you would scare your fooolish dupe? Away 
from me! and do not hope to work your will. I have inherited, 
and I will enjoy!” . 

“Nay, then,” said his double, “see to what an end your 
enjoyment shall bring you. I, whom you have destroyed, am 
what you were; see now what you shall be.” 

Then for one awful moment the parson knew that not only he 
himself stood there, with the spirit of his once pure and earnest- 
hearted youth beside him; but a third and dreadful shape—himself 
as he should be, if no hand of grace stayed his downward course. 
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The lightning flash of awakened perception showed him his own 
old age, where that which he had called economy had grown to 
avarice, where callousness had become cruelty—discontent, envy— 
carelessness, impiety. He saw himself, degraded, mean, despicable, 
bad, without affections, without tenderness, without hope; and 
as the horror of it swept over him with resistless force, Clement 
Jenifer—the icy crust of years of life for self broken at last—fell 
upon his face, with the agonized cry of the apostle of old, “ Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” 


When he came to himself, he was in the quaint old sitting- 
room in his new home. The fire had burnt low, and only dimly 
illumined the room; but as he gazed into the glowing embers, a 
hitherto unkindled log broke into flame, and as it leaped and 
flickered, the scroll which he had before remarked and failed to 
decipher caught and threw back the yellow light, and Mr. 
Jenifer read in letters of gold the poet’s words— 


“Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain.” 


He sank on his knees, and there in contrition of spirit and 
anguish of soul dedicated anew to his Maker the years that 
should be granted to him, the wealth that he had inherited— 
himself, body, soul and spirit, for evermore. 

People said afterwards that prosperity had been good for 
Mr. Jenifer, that it had made him softer, more compassionate, 
more tender. He alone knew that the vision he had seen, had 
come only just in time, to save him from that utter ruin of soul 
to which he was tending; and when he thought, as many a time 
he did, of that awful night, he bowed his head in contrite 
humility, and gave thanks for the warning that had been sent 
him. 

Amy Layarp. 
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Cuaprer XVI. 
KEEPING WATCH. 


In the evening Hillary the younger arrived, according to promise, 
with his gun. Oliver Luxmore feebly protested against troubling 
him. “It is very good of you, Larry, but I don’t think I ought 
to accept it.” 

“Tt is pleasure, not trouble,” answered Larry. 

“Tf the dog does not come to-night, I will keep guard on the 
morrow,” said the carrier. ‘I may not be able to shoot the dog, 
but I can scare him away with a bang.” 

“T hope to kill him,” said Hillary. ‘“ Have you not heard that 
a guinea is offered for his carcase? Several farmers have clubbed 
and offered the reward.” 

‘Have your lambs suffered, Larry?” 

“Ours are all right; driven under cover.” 

The young man supped with the Luxmores. He was full of 
mirth. Kate did not spare her tongue; she attacked and he 
retaliated, but all good-humouredly. ‘“ They make a pair, do they 
not?” whispered Oliver to his eldest daughter. “Better spar 
before marriage and kiss after, than kiss first and squabble later.” 

“Larry,” said Honor, “I will keep the fire up with a mote 
(tree-stump). You may be cold during the night, and like to run 
in and warm yourself.” 

“ Ay, Honor,” said her father. ‘“ Have a cider posset on the 
hob to furnish inner comfort.” 

“Let no one sit up for me; I shall want nothing,” answered 
Hillary, “unless one of you girls will give me an hour of your 
company to break the back of the watch.” 

“Your zeal is oozing out at your elbows,” said Kate. ‘ Honor 
or I, or even little Joe, could manage to drive away the dog.” 

“But not shoot it,” retorted Hillary. ‘‘ Lock your door and 
leave me without. I shall be content if I earn the guinea.” 

T will remain below,” said Honor quietly. ‘“ We must not let 
all the burden rest on you. And if you are kind enough, Larry, 
to look after our lambs, we are bound to look after you.” 
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“Tf one of you remains astir, let it be Honor,” said the young 
man. “Kate and I would quarrel, and the uproar would keep tue 
dog away.” 

“T do not offer to sit up to-night,” said the carrier, “as my 
turn comes on the morrow, and I have had heavy work to-day that 
has tired me.” 

Then he rose, held out his hand to Larry, kissed his daughters, 
and went upstairs to his room. Kate followed him speedily. 
Larry took up his gun and went out, and walked round the field. 
Then he came to the kitchen and said, “ All is quiet, not a sign to 
be seen of the enemy. I hope he will not disappoint me. You 
must have your red cloak again.” 

“My red cloak?” repeated Honor. 

“ Ay, your red cloak that you parted with to the woman at the 
circus. I heard about it. If I shoot the dog, half the prize 
money goes to you.” 

“Not so, Larry. It is, or will be, all your own.” 

“ But you first saw the dog, you share the watch, you keep up 
the fire, and brew me a posset. How was it with David’s soldiers ? 
What was his decision? They that tarried with the stuff should 
share with those that went to war. You have Scripture against 
you, Honor, and will have to take ten-and-six.” 

“ Don’t reckon and divide before the dog is shot.” 

“Tf he comes this way he shall sup off lead, never doubt. Then 
you shall have your red cloak again.” 

Honor sighed. “No, Larry, I shall never see it more. The 
fair is over, the circus gone, whither I know no more that what 
has become of yesterday.” 

“Charles behaved very badly. Of course I did not mention it 
before, but we are alone together now, and I may say it.” 

“ He did not act rightly—he meant it as a joke.” 

“T can’t forgive him for robbing you of your pretty red cloak. 
Here, Honor, take it. I have it.” 

Then he pulled out a closely folded bundle and extended it to 
her. The girl was-surprised and pleased. This was considerate 
and kind of Larry. She had noticed him carrying this bundle, but 
had given no thought as to what it was. Her eyes filled. 

“Oh, Larry! God bless you for your kindness.” 

“Twas tempted to hang it round my neck till I gave it back. 
I should have looked quite military in it.” 

“Tt was my mother’s cloak,” she answered quickly. You might 
have worn it, and it would have done you good. My mother will 
bless you out of Paradise for your consideration. Oh, my dear, 

dear mother ! she was so wise, and thoughtful, and good.” Honor 
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spread the cloak over the young man’s head. “ There,” she said, 
“take that as if she had touched you. You have lost your 
mother.” 

“Yes, but I do not remember her.” 

“Oh! it is a bad thing for you to be without your mother, 
Larry.” She paused, then held out her hand to him, and her 
honest eyes, glowing with gratitude, met his swimming with 
feeling. 

“ All right,” he said. “No, thanks. We are neighbours and 
good friends. If I help you to-day, you will stand by me to- 
morrow. That is so, is it not, dear Honor? ” 

He threw his gun over his shoulder and went out into the 
meadow. He was glad to escape the pressure of her hand; the 
look of her eyes had made his heart beat with unwonted emotion. 
She had never given him such a look before. She was not as 
cold as he supposed. He was aware that he had acted well in the 
matter of the cloak. He had gone to the manageress of the circus 
directly he heard what had taken place, and had made an offer for 
the'garment. The woman, seeing his eagerness to secure it, refused 
to surrender it under a sum more than its value. He had boughtit 
with the sacrifice of the rest of his pocket-money. That was one 
reason why he hoped to kill the dog. He would replenish his 
empty purse. In this matter he had acted as his heart dictated, but 
he was quite aware that he had donea fine thing. Honor paid him 
his due, and that raised Honor in his estimation. ‘“ She has heart,” 
he said, “ though she don’t often show it. A girl must have heart 
to do as she did for that worthless brother.” 

Whilst Larry stood without waiting for the dog, Honor was 
within, sitting by the fire, a prey to distressing thoughts. She 
was not thinking of Larry or of Charles; she was thinking of 
what had passed between herself and her father. 

She occupied a low stool on the hearth, rested her head in her 
lap, folded her hands round her knees. The red glow of the 
smouldering fire made her head like copper, and gave to her faded 
red stockings a brilliancy they lacked by day. 

She had dimly suspected that something was plotted against 
her on the occasion of her visit to Langford, when she had found 
her father with Langford. What she had dreaded had come to 
pass. Her father had consented to sell her so as to extricate 
himself from a petty debt, but above all, that he might be given 
means of prosecuting his imaginary claims. Coombe Park was a 
curse to them. It had blighted Charles, it had spoiled her father’s 
energies, it was doomed to make a breach between her and her 
father. She had never herself thought of Coombe Park, she had 
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treated its acquisition as an impossible dream, only not to be put 
aside as absurd because harboured by her father. She was 
conscious now of a slight stirring of reproach in her heart against 
him, but she battled against it and beat it down. Strong in her 
sense of filial respect, she would not allow herself to entertain a 
thought that her father was unjust. She apologised to herself 
for his conduct. She explained his motives. He had supposed 
that the prospect of being mistress of a large house, over 
wide acres, would fill her ambition. He meant well, but men do 
not understand the cravings of the hearts of women. But, explain 
away his conduct as she would, she was unable to dissipate the 
sense of wrong inflicted, to salve the wound caused by his apparent 
eagerness to get rid of her out of the house. The back door was 
opened softly. 

“ Honor! still awake?” 

“Yes, Larry.” 

“Will you give me a drop of hot cider? Iam chilled. Have 
you a potato sack I can cast over my shoulders? The dew falls 
heavily.” 

“No sign of the dog yet ?” 

“None at all. The sheep are browsing at ease. It is dull 
work standing at a gate watching them. I wish the dog would 
come.” 

“Let us change places, Larry. You come by the fire, and I will 
watch at the gate. The moment that I see him I will give 
warning.” 

“And scare him away! No, Honor, I want the prize-money.” 

“Then I will come out and keep you company. Here are two 
potato sacks, one for your shoulders, the other for mine. If we 
talk in a low tone we shall not warn off the dog.” 

“That is well, Honor. So we shall make the hours spin. The 
moon is shining brightly. There have been clouds, and then the 
dew did not fall as cold and chill. I have been harkening to the 
owls, what a screeching and a hooting they make, and there is 
one in the apple-tree snoring like my father.” 

“ Have you been standing all the while, Larry?” 

“Yes, Honor, leaning against the gate. If there had been 
anything to sit on I would have seated myself. My fingers are 
numb. I must thaw them at your coals.” 

He went to the fire and held his hands in the glow. “Honor!” 
he said, “you have been crying. I see the glitter of the tears 
on your cheeks.” 

“Yes, I have been crying—not much.” 

“What made you cry?” 

VOL, LXXIXx. 2a 
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Girls’ troubles,” she answered. 

“ Girls’ troubles! What are they?” 

“ Little matters to those they do not concern. Here is a low 
stool on which the children sit by the hearth. I will take it out 
and set it under the hedge. We can sit on it and talk together 
awaiting the dog.” 

“What is the time, Honor? Is the clock right? Eleven! I 
will wait till after midnight, and then go. He will not come 
to-night if he does not come before that. He will have gone 
hunting elsewhere. Perhaps he remembers that you scared him 
last night.” Honor carried out a low bench, and placed it near 
the gate under the hedge where a thorn tree overhung. 

“We shall do well here,” said Hillary. ‘The dog will not see 
us, and we shall know he is in the field by the fright of the 
sheep.” 

He seated himself on the bench and Honor did the same, at a 
distance from him—as far away as the bench permitted. She had 
thrown a potato sack over her head, and wore it as a hood; it 
covered her shoulders as well, and shaded her face. The dew was 
falling heavily, the meadow in the moon was white with it, as 
though frosted, and through the white sprinkled grass went dark 
tracks, as furrows, where the sheep had trodden and dispersed the 
sparkling drops. 

“Do you hear the owls?” asked Larry. “I’ve heard there are 
three which are seen every night fleeting over Wellon’s Cairn, 
and that they are the souls of the three women Wellon killed. 
I’ve never been there at night, have you, Honor?” 

“No, I do not go about at night.” 

“T should not like to be on Broadbury after dark, not near the 
old gibbet hill, anyhow. Listen to the old fellow snoring in the 
apple-tree. I thought owls slept by day and waked by night, but 
this fellow is dead asleep, judging by the noise he makes.” 

After silence of a few moments, during which they listened to 
the owls, “I wonder, Honor,” said the young man, “that you 
like to sit on the mound where Wellon was hung. It’s a queer, 
whisht (uncanny) place.” 

“T only sit there by day, and that only now and then when I 
can get out a bit. I have not been there for some time.” 

Then ensued another pause. 

“T wish you would tell me one thing,” said the girl, “ yet it is 
what I have no right to ask. Do you owe Mr. Langford a great 
deal of money ?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Hillary carelessly, “agreat deal. He has 
called it in, and we shall have to pay in a month or two.” 
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“Can you do so out of your savings?” 

“We have no savings. We shall go to Mr. Physick—father 
and I—and get a mortgage made on the property. It is easily 
done. Iamofage. Father couldn’t have done it by himself, but 
I can join and let him.” He held up his head. He was proud of 
the consequence gained by consenting to a mortgage. 

“The first thing you have to do with the property is to burden 
it,” said Honor. 

Hillary screwed up his mouth. 

“You may put it so if you like.” Instead of looking round at 
him admiring his consequence, she reproached him. 

“That is something to be ashamed of, I think,” she said. 

“Not at all. IfI did not, Uncle Taverner could come down on 
us and have a sale of our cattle and waggons and what not. But, 
maybe, that would suit your ideas better ?” 

“No,” said Honor gravely, “not at all. No doubt you are 
right; but you are old enough not to have let it come to this. 
Your service on the farm ought to have been worth fifty pounds a 
year for the last four years. I doubt if it has been worth as 
many shillings.” 

He clicked his tongue in the side of his mouth, and threw out 
his right leg impatiently. 

“Mr. Langford has saved thousands of pounds. He puts by 
several hundreds every year, and his land is no better than yours.” 

“Uncle Taverner is a screw.” Then, jauntily, “We Nanspians 
are open-handed ; we can’t screw.” 

“But you can save, Larry.” 

“If Uncle Taverner puts away hundreds, I wonder where he 
puts them away ?” 

“That, of course, I cannot say.” 

“T wonder if Mrs. Veale knows?” Then he chuckled, and 
said: “ Honor, some of the chaps be talking of giving him a hare- 
hunt. We think he ought to be shamed out of letting that 
woman tongue-lash him as she does?” 

“Larry!” exclaimed Honor, turning sharply on him and 
clutching his arm, “for God’s sake do not be mixed up in such an 
affair. He is your uncle, and you may be very unjust.” He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tm not over sweet on Uncle Taverner,” he said. “It is mean 
of him calling in that money, and he deserves to be touched up on 
the raw.” 

“Larry, you warned me against Mrs. Veale. Now I warn you 
to have no hand in this, save to hold it back. It must not be; 
and for you to share in it will be scandalous.” 

2Q 2 
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*‘ How the owls are hooting! To-whoo! Whoo! Whoo! I 
wonder what sort of voice the old white owl has. He goes about 
noiseless, like a bit of cotton grass blown by the wind.” 

Then Honor went back to what she was speaking of before. 
“It goes to my heart to see good land neglected. Your netitle- 
seeds sow our land, and thistle-heads blow over our hedge. Now 
that your father is not what he was, you should grasp the plough- 
handle firmly. Larry, you know the knack of the plough. Throw 
your weight on the handles. If you do not, what happens?” 

“The plough throws yeu.” 

“ Yes, flings you up and falls over. It isso with the farm. Throw 
your whole weight on it, through your arms, or it will throw 
you.” 

“That old snorer is waking,” said Hillary. 

“You love pleasure, and do not care for work,” pursued Honor. 
“You are good-natured, and are everyone’s friend and your own 
enemy. You shut your eyes to your proper interest and open 
your purse tothe parish. The bee and the wasp both build combs, 
both fly over the same flowers and enjoy the same summer, but 
one gathers honey and the other emptiness. Larry, do not be 
offended with me if I speak the truth. The girls flirt with you 
and flatter you, and the elder folk call you a merry-andrew, and 
say you have no mischief in you, and it is a pity you have not 
brains. That is not true. You have brains, but you do not use 
them. Larry, you have no sister and no mother to speak 
openly to you. Let me speak to you as if I were your sister, and 
take it well, as it is meant.” 

So she talked to him. Her voice was soft and low, her tone 
tremulous. She was afraid to hurt him, and yet desirous to let 
him know his duty. 

She was stirred to the depth of her heart by the events of the 
day. 

Larry was unaccustomed to rebuke. He knew that she spoke 
the truth, but it wounded his vanity, as well as flattered it, to be 
taken to task by her. It wounded him, because it showed him he 

was no hero in her eyes; it flattered him, because he saw that she 
took a strong interest in his welfare. He tried to vindicate himself. 
She listened patiently ; his excuses were lame. She beat them 
aside with a few direct words. ‘Do not be offended with me,” 
she pleaded, turning her face to him, and then the moonlight fell 
over her noble features; the potato sack had slipped back. “I 
think of you, dear Larry, as a brother, as a kind brother who has 
done many a good turn to us, and I feel for you as an elder 
sister.” 
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“ But, Honor, you are younger than I am by eighteen months.” 

“T am older in experience, Larry ; in that I am very, very old. 
You are not angry with me?” 

* No, Honor, but I am not as bad as you make out.” 

“Bad! Oh, Larry, I never, never thought, I never said you 
were bad. Far otherwise. I know that your heart is rich and 
deep and good. It is like the soil of your best meadows. But 
then, Larry, the best soil will grow the strongest weeds. Some- 
times when I look through the gates of Chimsworthy I long to be 
within, with a hook reaping down and rooting up. And now Iam 
peering through the gates of your honest eyes, and the same 
longing comes over me.” 

He could see by the earnest expression of her face, by the 
twinkle of tears on her lashes, that she spoke out of the fulness of 
her heart. She was not praising him, she was rebuking him, yet he 
was not angry. He looked intently at her pure, beautiful face. 
She could not bear his gaze, he saw her weakness. He put his 
finger to her eyelashes. “The dew is falling heavily, and has 
dropped some diamonds here,” he said. 

She stood up. 

“ Hark!” she said, and turned her head. ‘“ The cuckoo clock in 
the kitchen is calling midnight. We need remain here no 
longer.” 

“T should like to remain till day,” said Larry. 

“ What, to be scolded ?” 

“To be told the truth, dear Honor.” 

“Do not forget what I have said. I spoke because I care for 
you. Thesheep will not be disturbed to-night. Will you have 
some posset and go home?” 

“Your father will keep guard to-morrow night, but the night 
after that I will be here again. Oh, Honor, you will sit up with 
me, will you not?” He took her hand. “How much better I 
had been, how the Chimsworthy coomb would have flowed with 
honey, had God given me such a sister as you.” 

“Well, begin to weed yourself and Chimsworthy,” she said with 
a smile. 

“ Will you not give me a word of praise as well as of blame?” 

“ When you deserve it.” 

She pressed his hand, then withdrew it, entered the cottage, and 
fastened the door. 

Hillary walked away with his gun over his shoulder, musing as 
he had not mused before. 
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Cuapter XVII. 


MRS. VEALE. 


Cuartzes Luxmore had left the Revel shortly after the departure 
of his sisters. He returned to Langford covered with shame 
and full of anger. He was not ashamed of his rascality. He 
thought himself justified in playing a trick on tricksters. But he 
was ashamed at being conquered by his sister, and he was unable 
to disguise from himself that he cut an ignoble figure beside her. 
At the circus there had been a general recognition of her worth, 
and as general a disparagement of himself. Why had she 
interfered? He had courted a “row” in which he might have held 
his own against the equestrians, sure of support from the young 
Brattonians. That would have been sport, better than tumbling 
in the sawdust and skipping through hoops. If he could only 
have excited a fight, the occasion would have been forgotten in 
the results; he would have come out in flaming colours as a 
gallant fellow. Now, because Honor had interfered and put him 
in the wrong, he had been dismissed as a rogue. 

He knew well enough the red cloak Honor had given away. 
He knew that it had belonged to her mother, and that Honor 
prized it highly, and that it was very necessary to her. 

Let him excuse himself as he would, a sense of degradation 
oppressed him which he was unable to shake off. 

The behaviour of his comrades had changed towards him, and this 
galledhim. After leaving the circus he had essayed swagger, but it 
had not availed. His companions withdrew from him as if ashamed 
to be seen in his society. The popular feeling was roused in behalf 
of Honor, who was universally esteemed, rather than offended 
at the fraud played on the equestrians. It was well known that he, 
Charles, had not behaved towards her with consideration, that he 
had increased the burden she bore so bravely. This last act was 
the climax of his wrong-doing. Charles’s inordinate vanity had 
been hurt, and he was angry with everyone but himself. 

He returned to the farmhouse, where he had been taken in, 
cursing the stupidity of the villagers, the meddlesomeness of his 
sisters, the cowardice of his companions, and his own generosity. 

He was without money now, and with no prospect of getting 
any till his wage was paid. 

He turned out his pockets ; there was nothing in them, not even 
the brass token. He was too proud to borrow of his boon com- 
panions ; he questioned whether, if he asked, they would lend him 
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any. He doubted if the innkeeper would let him drink upon 
trust. How intolerable for him to be without money! To have 
to lounge his evenings away in the settle before the fire at 
Langford, or loafing about the lanes! “I see well enough,” 
he muttered, ‘“‘why the louts keep away from me. "Tis because 
they know I’m cleaned out. It’s not along of that cursed token, 
not a bit. If l’d my pockets full they’d be round me again as 
thick as flies on a cow’s nose.” 

He had been only a few days in the service of Taverner 
Langford. He had entered the service rather surlily, only 
because forced to do so, as Honor refused to allow him to sleep and 
have meals at home. “It’ll keep me in meat for a bit, and I'll 
look about me,” he said; “but it is not the sort o’ place for a 
gentleman—a Luxmore.” 

He had not asked leave to take a holiday on the occasion of the 
Revel. He had taken it as a matter of course. The Revel was a 
holiday, of course; so is Sunday. “I don’t ask old Langford 
whether I’m to keep the Sabbath by doing nothing: I do nothing. 
I don’t ask him if I’m to enjoy myself Revel day: I enjoy myself. 
These are understood things.” He curled his lip contemptuously. 
“What a shabby wage I get, or am to get!” he muttered. “No 
pay, no work; short pay, short work. That stands to reason— 
like buttering parsnips.” 

He sauntered into the Langford kitchen and threw himself into 
the settle, with his hat on, and his legs outstretched, and his 
hands in his pockets. Disappointment, humiliation, impecuniosity 
combined to chafe his temper, and give him a dejected, hang-dog 
appearance. 

Mrs. Veale passed and repassed without speaking. She ob- 
served him without allowing him to perceive that she observed 
him. Indeed, he hardly noticed her; and he was startled by her 
voice when she said, as he bent over the fire, “ Charles Luxmore, 
what do’y think of the Revel now? I’ve a-been there, and to my 
reckoning it were grand; but Lord! you've been over the world, 
and seen so many fine things, that our poor Revel is nought in 
your eyes, I reckon.” 

“Bah! poor stuff, indeed. You should see Bombay, or the 
bazaar at Candahar! Bratton Clovelly! Bah! Punjab, Cawbul, 
Delhi, Peshawur! Ghuznee! Hyderabad!” The utterance of 
these names, which he knew would convey no idea whatever to the 
mind of Mrs. Veale, afforded him relief. It morally elevated him. 
It showed him that he knew more of the world than Mrs. Veale. 
“You don’t happen to know Dost Mahommed ?” 

“ Qh, dear, no!” 
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“Nor ever heard tell of him?” 

* No, Mr. Luxmore.” 

“He's an Ameer.” 

“Ts he now?” 

“T’ve fought him. Leastways his son, Akbar Khan.” 

“ You wasn’t hard on him, I hope?” 

“No, I wasn’t that. I merely carried off the doors of his 
mosque.” 

“ Did that hurt him much ?” 

“His feelings, Mrs. Veale, awful.” 

“ Lord bless me!” exclaimed the woman, looking at him over her 
shoulder as she stirred a pot on the fire, with her queer blinking 
eyes studying his expression but expressing nothing themselves. 

“T do wonder you be home from the Revel so early. A soldier 
like you, and a fine young chap, ought to have stayed and enjoyed 
yourself. The best of the fun, I’ve heard tell, is in the evening.” 

“ How can I stay at the Revel when I haven’t a copper to spend 
there ?” asked Charles surlily. 

“T don’t like to see a grand young fellow like you sitting at 
home, like an old man with the rheumatics. We will be friends, 
Charles. I will give you a crown to buy your goodwill.” She 
took the money from her pocket and handed it him. 

“TJ thank you,” he said grandly—she had called him a grand 
young man—“ but I can’t go to the Revel now.” Nevertheless he 
pocketed the crown. “I’ve seen enough of it, and got sick of it. 
Wretched stalls where nothing is for sale worth buying, wretched 
shows where nothing is seen worth seeing. I came away because 
the Revel wearied me.” 

“You'll find it dull here,” said the housekeeper. ‘ We poor 
ignorant creatures think the Revel and all in it mighty fine things, 
because we know no better and haven’t seen the world. It seems 
to me, Mr. Luxmore, you’re in the wrong place, as the elephant 
said to the stickleback that had got into the ark.” 

“T should just about think I was,” said Charles, kicking out 
with both his heels. Mrs. Veale was a plain, not to say unpleasant- 
looking woman, much older than himself; he would not have 
given her a thought had she not called him “ Mr. Luxmore,” and so 
recognised that he was a superior being to the Dicks and Toms on 
the farm. 

“Peshawur! Jelalabad! Cawbul! that’s how they come,” said 
Charles. Mrs. Veale stood with hand on the handle of the pan, 
an iron spoon uplifted in the other, waiting to drink in further 
information. ‘“ Through the Khyber Pass,” he added, drawing his 
brows together and screwing up his mouth. 
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“No doubt about it,” said Mrs. Veale. “It must be so, if you 
sez it. And Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” She stirred the pot; then, thinking she had not made 
herself intelligible, she explained, “I mean that Solomon, though 
the wisest of men, didn’t know that, I reckon.” 

“ How could he?” asked Charles, “never having been there.” 

“TI do wonder, now, if you'll excuse the remark,” said the house- 
keeper, “that you didn’t bring the silver belt here and hang it up 
over the mantel-shelf.” 

“Silver belt? What silver belt?” 

“Oh! you know. The champion wrestler’s belt that is to be 
tried for this afternoon. I suppose you didn’t go in for it because 
you thought it wouldn’t be fair on the young chaps here to take 
from them everything.” 

“T did not consider it worth my while trying for it,” said 
Charles, with a kick at the hearth with his toes—not an irritated 
kick, but a flattered, self-satisfied, pleased kick. “Of course I could 
have had it if I had tried.” 

“Of course you might, you who've been a soldier in the wars, 
and fought them bloodthirsty Afghans. Lord! I reckon they was 
like Goliaths of Gath, the weight of whose spear was as a weaver’s 
beam.” 

Charles jerked his head knowingly, 

“ Afghanistan was a hard nut to crack.” 

“ Ah!” acquiesced Mrs. Veale. “So said old Goodie as she 
mumbled pebbles.” Then she stood up and looked at him. “I 
know a fine man when I see him,” she said, “ able to hold himself 
like the best gentleman, and walking with his head in the air as if 
the country belonged to him.” 

“Ah!” said Charles, taking off his hat and sitting erect ; “if all 
men had their rights, Coombe Park would be ours. 

“Don’t I know that! ” asked the housekeeper. “Every one 
knows that. Nobody can look at you without seeing you're a 
gentleman born. And I say it is a shame and a sin that you 
should be kicked out of your proper nest, and it the habitation of 
strangers, cuckoos who never built it, but have turned out the right- 
ful owners. Ireckon it made me turn scarlet as your sister’s cloak 
to see her come crawling here t’other day on bended knees to 
ask the master to take you in. She’s no lady, not gota drop of 
blue blood in her veins, or she’d not ha’ done that. I'll tell you 
what it is, Mr. Charles. All the gentle blood has run one way 
and all the vulgar blood the other, as in our barton field the 
sweet water comes out at the well, and the riddam (ferruginous 
red water) at the alders.” She spoke with such acrimony, 
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and with a look so spiteful, that Charles asked, “‘ What has Honor 
done to offend you?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing at all! Idon’t stoop to take offence at 
her.” Then, observing that the young man resented this dis- 
paragement of his sister, she added hastily : “There, enough of her. 
She’s good enough to wash and comb the little uns and patch 
their clothes. We will talk about yourself, as the fox said to the 
goose, when she axed him if duck weren’t more tasty. Why have 
you come from the Revel? There be some better reason than an 
empty pocket.” 

“T have been insulted.” 

“Of course you have,” said Mrs. Veale ; “ and I know the reason. 
The young men here can’t abide you. Forwhy? Because you're 
too much of a gentleman, you're too high for em. As the church- 
yard cross said to the cross on the spire, ‘Us can’t talk wi’out 
shouting.” Do you know what the poacher as was convicted said 
to the justice o’ peace? ‘I’m not in a position, your worship, to 
punch your head, but I can spit on your shadow.’” 

“ Without any boasting, I may admit that I and these young 
clodhopping louts ain’t of the same sort,” said Charles proudly. 

“That’s just what the urchin (hedgehog) said to the little 
rabbits when he curled up in their nest.” 

“ Ah!” laughed Charles, “but the urchin had quills and could 
turn the rabbits out, and I have not.” 

**You’ve been in the army, and that gives a man bearing ; and 
you've been half over the world, and that gives knowledge; and 
nature has favoured you with good looks. The lads are jealous of 
you.” 

“They do not appreciate me, certainly,” said Charles, swelling 
with self-importance. 

“This is a wicked world,” said Mrs. Veale. Then she produced 
a bottle of gin and a glass, and put them at Charles’s elbow. 
“Take a drop of comfort,” she said persuasively; ‘“ though for such 
as you it should be old crusted port and not the spirits, as folks 
say is distilled from turnips.” 

Young Luxmore needed no pressing ; he helped himself. 

“T reckon,” pursued Mrs. Veale, “ you were done out of Coombe 
Park by those who didn’t scruple to swear it away. Money and 
law together will turn the best rights topsy-turvy.” 

“No doubt about that, ma’am,” said Charles. “I’ve heard my 
father say, many a time, that with a hundred pounds he could 
win Coombe Park back.” 

“Then why do you not lay out the hundred pounds ?” 

“ Because I haven’t got em,” answered Charles. 
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“Qh! they’re to be got,” said the housekeeper, “as the 
gipsy said to his wife when she told ’n she were partial to 
chickens.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said the young man, “that it is a hard 
world for them that is straight. The crooked ones have the best 
of it.” ; 

“Not at all,” answered the housekeeper. “The crooked ones 
can’t go through a straight hole. It is they who can bend about 
like the ferret as gets on best, straight or crooked, as suits the 
occasion.” 

Charles stood up, drank off his glass, and paced the room. The 
housekeeper filled his glass again. The young man observed her 
actions and returned to his seat. As he flung himself into the 
settle again he said, “ I don’t know what the devil makes you take 
such an interest in my affairs.” 

Mrs. Veale looked hard at him, and answered, “ A woman can’t 
be indifferent to a good-looking man.” Charles tossed off his 
glass to hide his confusion. So this bleached creature had fallen 
in love with him!—a woman his senior by some fifteen years. 
He was flattered, but felt that the situation was unpleasant. 

“This is a bad world,” he said, “and I wish I had the 
re-making of it. ‘The good luck goes to the undeserving.” 

“That is only true because those who have wits want readiness. 
A screw will go in and hold where a nail would split. Coombe 
Park is yours by right; it has been taken from you by wrong. I 
should get it back again were I you, and not be too nice about the 
means.” Charles sighed and shook his head. 

“What a life you would lead as young squire,” said Mrs. Veale. 
“The maidens now run after Larry Nanspian, because he is heir 
to Chimsworthy, and don’t give much attention to you, because 
you've nothing in present and nothing in prospect. But if you 
were at Coombe Park they’d come round you thick as damsels 
in Shushan to be seen of Ahasuerus, and Larry Nanspian would 
be nowhere in their thoughts.” She laughed scornfully. “And 
the fellows that turn up their noses at you now, because you eat 
Langford’s bread-crusts and earn ninepence—how they would 
cringe to you and call you sir, and run errands for you, and be 
thankful for a nod or a word! Then the farmers who now call 
you a good-for-naught would pipe another note, and be proud to 
shake hands. And Parson Robbins would wait with his white 
gown on, and not venture to say ‘ When the wicked man’ till he 
saw you in the Coombe Park pew. And the landlord’s door at 
the ‘ Ring of Bells’ would be ever open to you, and his best seat 
by the fire would be yours. And I— poor I—would be proud to 
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think I’d poured out a glass of spirit to the young squire, and 
that he’d listened to my foolish words.” 

Charles tossed his head, and threw up and turned over the 
crown in his trousers pocket. Then, unsolicited, he poured 
himself out another glass and tossed it off. That would be a 
grand day when he was squire and all Bratton was at his feet. 

Mrs. Veale stood erect before him with flickering eyes. “Do’y 
know the stone steps beside the door?” she asked. 

“Yes!” 

“What be they put there for?” 

“They are stepping-stones to help to mount into the saddle.” 

“What sort of stones be they ?” 

“Tm sure I can’t say.” 

“Right ; no more does he know or care who uses them. Well, 
I’m naught, but I can help you into the saddle of Coombe Park.” 


Cuapter XVIII. 


TREASURE TROVE. 


Cartes Luxmore was not able to sleep much that night. It 
was not that his conscience troubled him. He gave hardly a 
thought to the affair at the circus. His imagination was excited ; 
that delusive faculty, which, according to Paley, is the parent of 
so much error and evil. The idea of Coombe Park recurred 
incessantly to his mind and kept him awake. But it was not the 
acquisition of wealth and position that made the prospect so 
alluring; it was the hope of crowing over all those who had 
despised him, of exciting the envy of those who now looked down 
on him. 

The “Ring of Bells” was on the Coombe estate. How he 
could swagger there as the landlord’s overlord! The Nanspians, 
Taverner Langford, had but a few hundred acres, and the Coombe 
Park property was nigh on two thousand. 

Squire Impey and he would be the two great men of the place, 
and as the squire at Culm Court was a hunting man, he, Charles 
Luxmore, would be hand in glove with him. 

It would be worth much to ride in scarlet after the hounds, 
with his top boots and a black velvet cap, and the hand holding 
a whip curled on the thigh so, and to jog past old Langford, and 
cast him a “’Do, Taverner, this morning? Middling, eh?” and 
to crack the whip at Hillary Nanspian and shout, “Out o’ the 
way, you cub, or I'll ride you down.” He sat up in bed and 
flapped his arms, holding the blanket as reins, and clicked with 
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his tongue, and imagined himself galloping over the field after 
the hounds at full cry. Right along Broadbury, over the fences 
of Langford, across Taverner’s land, tearing, breaking through 
the hedges of Chimsworthy, tally-ho! With a kick, Charles sent 
the bed-clothes flying on to the floor. 

“By George!” he said. ‘“ We shall have a meet in front of 
Coombe Park, and Honor and Kate shall serve out cherry-brandy 
to the huntsmen.” Then he scrambled about the floor collecting 
his bed-clothes and rearranging them. “I'll go to Coombe Park 
to-morrow, and look where the kennels are to be. I'll give an 
eye also to the pond. I don’t believe it has been properly cleaned 
out and fit for trout since the place left our hands. I’m afraid 
Honor will never rise to her situation—always keep a maid-of-all- 
work mind. Confound these bed-clothes, I’ve got them all 
askew.” 

So possessed was Charles with the idea that it did not forsake 
him when morning came. It clung tohim allthe day. ‘“ There’s 
only a hundred pounds wanted,” he said, “‘ for us to establish our 
claim.” 

Then he paused in the work on which he was engaged. ‘ How 
am Ito reach a hundred pounds on ninepence a day, I'd like to 
know? Ninepence a day is four-and-six a week, and that makes 
eleven guineas or thereabouts perannum. I must have something 
to spend on clothing and amusement. Say I put away seven 
guineas in the year, why it would take me thirteen to fourteen 
years to earn a hundred pounds—going straight as a nail, not as 
a screw, nor as a ferret.” 

In the evening Charles wandered away to Coombe Park. The 
owner, a yeoman named Pengelly, who, however, owned only the 
home farm, not the entire property, had been accustomed to the 
visits of Oliver Luxmore, which had been regarded as a sort of 
necessary nuisance. He was by no means disposed to have his 
place haunted by the young man also, of whose conduct he had 
received a bad report from all sides. He therefore treated Charles 
with scant courtesy, and when young Luxmore tried bluster and 
brag, he ordered him off the premises. 

Charles returned to Langford foaming with rage. Mrs. Veale 
awaited him. 

“The master is not home,” she said ; “ where have you been? ” 

“Been to see my proper home,” he answered, “and been 
threatened with the constable if I did not clear away. What do 
you mean by giving me all sorts of ideas and expectations, and 
subjecting me to insult, eh? Answer me that.” 
“Don’t you fly out in flaming fury, Mr. Charles.” 
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“T’m like to when treated as I have been. So would you. So 
will you, if what I hear is like to come about. There’s talk of a 
hare-hunt.” 

“ A what?” 

“ A hare-hunt.” 

“Where?” Mrs. Veale stood before him growing deadlier 
white every moment, and quivering in all her members and in 
every fibre of her pale dress, in every hair of her blinking 
eyelids. 

“Why here—at Langford.” 

She caught his arm and shook him. “ You will not suffer it! 
You will stay it!” 

“Should they try it on, trust me,” said Charles, mockingly. 
“Specially if Larry Nanspian be in it. I’ve a grudge against 
him must be paid off.” 

Mrs. Veale passed her hand over her brow. “To think they 
should dare! should dare!” she muttered. “But you'll not 
suffer it. A hare-hunt! what do they take me for?” 

Charles Luxmore uttered a short ironical laugh. “Dear 
blood!” * she muttered, and her sharp fingers nipped and played 
on his arm as though she were fingering a flute. “You'll revenge 
me if they do! Trust me! when I’m deadly wronged I can hurt, 
and hurt I will, and when one does me good I repay it—to a 
hundred pounds.” 

She laughed bitterly. There was something painful in her 
laugh. It was devoid of mirth, and provoked no laughter. 
Although she said many odd things, invented quaint gjmiles, or 
used those which were traditional, they hardly ever awoke a 
smile, her tone was so cheerless, husky, and unpleasant. 

“So Farmer Pengelly insulted you! Ha! it would be a most 
laughable conceit to prove that he had no title, and had thrown 
away his thousands.” 

“On Coombe Park ?” 

“On what else? What did he say to you?” 

“Never mind what he said. What he said hurt me. He called 
me a vagabond and empty pocket, and said I might go pack to 
the devil.” 

“ And when you have established your right, and shown that 
he bought without a proper title, then you’d stand on the door- 
steps, stick in hand, and say, Pengelly! who has the empty 
pocket? Who is the vagabond without a house? Go pack to 
the devil. What be you to sty in a gentleman’s mansion? 


* A Devonshire expression, meaning “ Dear fellow.” 
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Whom God Almighty made an ass bides an ass. And cats as 
ain’t got manners must keep off Turkey carpets.” 

Then, still holding his arm, she said, “ Come here! I’ve never 
shown you over this house; not that Langford is fit to compare 
with Coombe Park. Yet this was a gentleman’s house once. 
But what were the Langfords as compared with the Luxmores? 
You'll see a Luxmore monument at the very altar-steps o’ the 
chancel in Bratton Church, but that of a Langford is half-way 
down the nave, which shows how different they were estimated.” 
After a short silence, Charles felt a spasmodic quiver pass over 
her, like the thrill of a peacock when spreading its tail. “They 
would have a hare-hunt, would they, and put me to a public 
shame ? ” 

“No, no, Mrs. Veale,” said Charles, caressingly, “I'll put a stop 
to that; and if they venture I'll break the necks of those that 
have to do with it.” 

“Come with me,” said the woman, hoarsely, “T’ll show you all. 
Here,” she flung open the sitting-room door, “here is the parlour 
where your sister went down on her knees to the master. If he’d 
ha’ axed her to lick his boots she’d ha’ done it—no proper pride 
in her—and all for ninepence a day.” 

Charles became very red in the face. 

“This is the desk at which the master writes and does his 
accounts. In it, I reckon, be his books. I’ve never seed them, 
and I doubt if I could make much out of ’em if I did. Them 
things don’t agree wi’ my faculties, as the cherub said of the 
arm-chair.” 

“Does old Langford always sit in this room ?” 

“Oh, yes! too proud to sit in the kitchen wi’ such as me—not 
even in winter. Then I must make his fire here every day, and 
have the worry of keeping it in. There is one thing don’t suit 
him now he is out wi’ the Nanspians. Formerly he got all his 
fuel from their wood. There are no plantations on Langford, 
and the old trees are cut down. When he got his fuel at 
Chimsworthy he hadn’t to pay, and now he must get a rick of 
firing elsewhere.” She pointed to an old-fashioned cupboard in the 
wall. “There he keeps his sugar and his tea and his currants. 
He keeps all under key, lest I or the maidens should steal them. 
Now you look at me, and I'll show you something.” She opened 
an empty place under the cupboard and knocked upwards thrice 
with her fist, and the glass doors of the repository of the 
groceries flew open. She laughed huskily. “There! if I strike 
I shoot up the bolt, and the lock won’t hold the doors together. 
When I press them together and shut back, down falls the bolt.” 
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“That is ingenious, Mrs. Veale—stay, don’t shut yet. I have 
a sweet tooth, and see some raisins in the bag there.” 

“Now leave them alone. I’ve something better to show you. 
Men reckon themselves clever, but women beat them in clever- 
ness. Go to the fire-place. Kneel at it, and put your hand up 
on the left side, thrust in your arm full length and turn the hand 
round.” 

“T shall dirty myself. I shall get a black hand.” 

“Of course you will. That is how I found it out. Don’t be 
afraid of a little soot. There is a sort of oven at the side. This 
room were not always a parlour, I reckon; there were a large 
open fire-place in it, and when the grate was put in it left the 
space behind not at all, or only half, filled in—leastways, the road 
to the oven door was not blocked. Have you found it?” 

“Yes,” answered Charles. ‘I have my hand in something.” 

“ And something in your hand, eh?” 

“Yes, a box, a largish box.” 

He drew forth a tin case, very heavy, with a handle at the top. 
It was locked with a letter padlock. 

“Into that box the master puts all his savings. I reckon there 
be hundreds of pounds stowed away there, maybe thousands. 
The master himself don’t know how much. He’s too afeard of 
being seen or heard counting it. When he has money he takes 
out the box, opens it, and puts in the gold, only gold and paper, 
no silver. Banks break. He will have none of them, but this 
old cloam oven he thinks is secure. He may be mistaken.” 

“ How did you find this out ?” 

“By his black hand. Whenever he had sold bullocks or sheep, 
and I knew he had received money, so sure was he to come in 
here with a white hand and come out with one that was black, 
that is how I found it. I know more. I know the word that will 
open the box.” 

“ How did you find that out?” 

“The master was himself afraid of forgetting it, and I chanced 
to see in the first leaf of his Bible here in pencil the reference 
Gen. xxxvi. 23, One day I chanced to look out the passage, and 

it was this: ‘The children of Shobal were these, Alvan, and 
Manahath, and Ebal, Shepho, and Onam.’ I thought a man must 
have a bad conscience to find comfort in such a passage as that. 
And what do’y think? I found the same reference in his pocket- 
book. Then I knew it must mean something I didn’t see the end 
of. And one day I were full o’ light, like a lantern. I saw it all. 
Do’y see, this new padlock makes only four letter words, and in 
that verse there are two words of four letters, and I found as how 
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the master changed about. One year he took Ebal and next year 
Onam. It be the turn o’ Ebal now.” 

Charles felt the weight of the case and turned the padlock 
towards him. 

“Tord!” exclaimed Mrs. Veale, “ what if the master have got 
his thousand or two there! It’s nothing to what might be yours 
if you had Coombe Park.” 

Suddenly both started. Langford’s voice was heard outside. 
Charles hastily replaced the case where he had found it, and 
slipped out of the room with Mrs. Veale, who held him and drew 
him after her, her nervous fingers playing on his arm-bone as on 
a pipe. 

“Come here,” she whispered, “let me wash your hand. It is 
black. Here, at the sink.” She chuckled as she soaped his hand 
and wrist. ‘And here the master have washed his, and thought 
I did not consider it.” Then she quivered through her whole 
body and her eyes blinked. She put up her shaking finger, and 
whispered “ Ebal! ” 


Cuapter XIX. 


A DEAD DOG. 


Tue second night of watch proved unavailing, for the best of good 
reasons, that the watch was not kept. Oliver Luxmore sat up, 
but, finding the night chilly outside the house, attempted to keep 
watch with a pipe of tobacco and a jug and glass of cider posset 
within. The consequence was that he went to sleep over the fire. 
During that same night another of the lambs was worried. 
Mischief had also been done at Swaddledown, as the family heard 
during the day. There a ewe had been killed, overrun, thrown 
into a grip (dyke by hedge) whence it could not rise, and where it 
had been torn, and had died. 

“We must not ask your father to watch again,” said Hillary, 
with the corners of his mouth twitching. ‘“ We believe what he 
says now when he tells us he is very shortsighted. I will come 
to-night and the night after, if need be, till I earn my guinea. 
The rascal has been here twice and has escaped. He shall not 
succeed the third time. I will take a nap by day and be lively as 
an owl at night.” 

The maids at Chimsworthy joked the lad about his visits to the 
cottage ; he did not go there after the dog, but after Kate. A 
guinea! What was a guinea to the heir of Chimsworthy? A 
young man cares more for girls’ hearts than for money. He did 


not contradict them, he turned aside their banter with banter. 
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But the lively conversation of Kate had lost its charm for him. 
He exchanged jests with her, but took less pleasure than hereto- 
fore in doing so. That night and the next he spent at his post 
watching for the lamb-killer. Honor gave him her company. 
He was surprised at himself for becoming serious, still more that 
the conversation and society of the grave Honor should afford him 
so much pleasure. In her company everything assumed a new 
aspect, was seen through coloured glass. 

Honor herself was changed during these still night watches. 
A softness, inbred in her, but to which she was unable to yield 
during the day, manifested itself in her manner, her speech, her 
appearance, a bloom as that on the plum. Her inner heart 
unfolded like a night-flower, and poured forth fragrance. 
Thoughts that had long dwelt and worked in her mind, but to 
which she had never given words, found expression at last. Her 
real mind, her great, pure, deep soul, had been as a fountain 
sealed to her father and sister Kate; they could not have 
understood her thoughts; she knew this without acknowledging 
it other than by instinctive silence. But now she had beside her 
& companion, sympathetic, intelligent; and the night that veiled 
their faces and the working of their emotions allowed them to 
speak with frankness. Banter died away on Hillary’s lips, he 
respected her and her thoughts too highly to treat either lightly. 
Though he could not fully understand her he could not withhold 
his reverence. He saw thefnobility of her character, her 
self-devotion made beautiful by its unconsciousness, her directness 
of purpose, her thoroughness, and her clear simplicity running 
through her life like a sparkling river. Her nature was the 
reverse of his own. He treated life as a holiday, and its duties as 
annoyances; she looked to the duties as constituting life, and to 
pleasures as accidents. He became dissatisfied with himself 
without feeling resentment towards Honor for inspiring the 
feeling. With all his frivolity and self-conceit there was good 
stuff in Hillary. It was evidence of this that he now appreciated 
Honor. At night, under the dark heavens strewn with stars, or with 
the moon rising as a globe of gold over Dartmoor, these two young 
people sat on the bench, with potato-sacks over their shoulders 
sheltering them from the dew, or at the hearth suffused by the glow 
of the peat embers, and talked with muffled voices as if in church. 

The second, the third night, during which Hillary watched, 
passed uneventfully. Each night, or morning rather, as Hillary 
left, the pressure of his hand clasping that of Honor became 
warmer. After he was gone, the girl sat musing for scme 
minutes, listening to his dying steps as he passed along the lane 
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homewards. Then she sighed, shook her head, as though to shake 
off some dream that stole over her, and went to bed. 

Hillary’s determined watching was not, however, destined to 
remain fruitless. Early on the fourth night, after he had been at 
his post an hour, the bleating and scampering of the sheep showed 
that their enemy was at hand. 

In another moment both saw a dark animal dash across the 
field in pursuit. Hillary fired, and the creature fell over. 

“Bring a lantern, Honor,” he shouted. ‘Let us see whose dog 
it is.” 

She ran indoors. Her father and Kate had been roused by the 
report. 

When she returned with the lantern to the field, “ You were 
right, Honor,” said Hillary, “this is Uncle Taverner’s Rover. 
Poor fellow, we were friends once, when I was allowed at Langford. 
Now he and his master have fallen to bad ways. Ihave put the 
seal on my misdoings, and Uncle Taverner will never forgive me 
for having shot his dog.” 

“Well, perhaps you will recover your wits now,” said Kate. 

“Wits! why ?” 

“Wits—you have been dull enough lately. Perhapsas the dog 
went sheep-killing, your wits went wool-gathering. They have 
been dead, or not at home.” 

“Go home, Larry,” said Honor; “and take our best thanks to 
warm you.” 

Hillary, however, seemed ill-disposed to go. He hung about 
the kitchen pretending that his fingers wanted warming, or 
considering what was to be done with the carcass of the dog. 
What he really desired was a further chat with Honor. But 
Kate would not allow him to be alone with her sister, though 
unsuspicious of the state of his feelings, and indifferent to them 
herself. She was like a mosquito that buzzes about a sleep-drunk 
man, threatening him, rousing him, settling, and stabbing, and 
escaping before his hand can chastise. The more she plied him 
with her jokes, the more dispirited he became, and incapable of 
repartee. 

“Well,” said he at length, “I suppose it is time for all to go to 
bed. You have all seen enough of the dead dog.” 

* And we of the live lion,” said Kate. 

He went hesitatingly to the door, then came back, tied the dog’s 
hind feet together, and slung the body over his back on his gun. 
Then he went back to the door. 

Kate said something to Honor, gaye Larry a nod, and went 
away to bed. 
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Honor accompanied him to the door, to fasten it after him. 

“T wish Rover had not come for a couple of hours,” he said, as 
he held out his hand. 

“You have won your guinea, and must be content,” she 
answered, with a smile. 

“Do you suppose I care for the guinea, except that I may 
share it with you?” heasked. “I'll tell you what we will do 
with it, break it in half, and each keep a half.” 

“ Then it will be of no good to either,” answered Honor. “ You 
told me yourself that the money was a consideration to you, as 
you were empty-pocketed.” 

“T forgot all about the guinea after the first night in the 
pleasure of being with you. I would give the guinea to be allowed 
to come here again to-morrow night. Confound old Rover for 
being in such a hurry for his dose of lead.” 

“ What is that about lead ?” called Kate from the steps of the 
stairs. “I think, Larry, the lead has got into your brains, and 
into your feet.” 

Honor shook her head, and tried to withdraw her hand from 
that of the young man; but he would not release it. ‘“ No, Larry, 
no, that cannot be.” 

“ May I not come again?” 

“No, Larry, on no account,” she said, gravely. 

“But, Honor, if I come down the lane, and you hear the owls 
call very loud under the bank, you will open the door and slip 
out. You will bring the potato-sacks, and let us have a talk again 
on the bench with them over our shoulders.” 

“No, I will not—indeed I will not. I pray you, if you have 
any thought for me, do not try this. Good-night, Larry—you 
are a brother to me.” 

She wrenched her hand from his, and shut the door. He heard 
her bolt it. Then he went down the steps and walked away, ill 
pleased. But after he had gone some distance, he turned, and saw 
the cottage door open, and Honor standing in it, her dark figure 
against the fire glow. Had she relented and changed her mind? 
He came back. Then the door was shut and barred again. He 
was offended, and, to disguise his confusion, whistled a merry air, 
and whistled it loud that Honor might hear it and understand 
that her refusal gave him no concern. 

Hillary had not reached the end of the lane before he stumbled 
against Charles. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed the latter. “What are you doing here 
at this time o’ night? Got your gun, eh? And game too, eh? 
Poaching on Langford. A common poacher. I'll report you. 
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Not hare-hunting yet? ‘Take care how you do that. I'll break 
your neck if you come near Langford after that game.” 

“What you have been doing is clear enough,” said Hillary, 
stepping aside. “You have been at the ‘Ring of Bells,’ 
drinking.” 

“What if I have? No harm in that, if I have money to pay 
my score. Nothing against that, have you?” 

“Nothing at all; but I doubt your having the money. A 
week ago you were reduced to a brass token.” 

“You think yourself cock of the walk, do you?” said Charles, 
insolently, “because you are heir to Chimsworthy? What is 
Chimsworthy to Coombe Park? Come! I bet now you’ve naught 
but coppers in your pocket. Hands in and see which can make 
the most show.” 

As he spoke, he thrust forth his palm, and Hillary heard the 
chink of money, and the sound of coins falling on the stones. 

“Tf you had money at the fair time,” said Hillary, coldly, “ all 
I can say is that you behaved infamously.” 

**T had no money then.” 

“How you have got it since, I do not know,” said Hillary. 

“That is no concern of yours, Master Larry,” answered 
Charles, roughly. “You will live to see me Squire at Coombe 
Park; and when I’m there, curse me if I don’t offer you the 
place of gamekeeper to keep off rogues. An old poacher is the 
best keeper.” 

“You cur!” exclaimed Hillary, blazing up. “This is my 
game.” He swung the dead dog about, and struck Charles on 
the cheek with the carcass so violently as to knock him into the 
hedge. “This is my game. Your master’s dog, which has been 
worrying and killing your father’s lambs whilst you have been 
boozing in a tavern.” 

“By George!” swore Charles, with difficulty picking himself 
up. “Tl break your cursed neck, I will.” 

But Larry had gone on his way by the time Charles had 
regained equilibrium. 

“This is the second time he’s struck me down,” said Charles, 
and next moment a great stone passed Larry, then another 
struck the dead dog on his back with sufficient force to have 
stunned him had it struck his head. 

He turned and shouted angrily, “You tipsy blackguard, heave 
another, and I'll shoot. The gun is loaded.” 


“And, by George! I'll break your neck!” yelled Charles after 
him, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A ¥IVE-POUND NOTE. 


No sooner had Hillary got the guinea for shooting the sheep- 
killer than he went to the cottage and offered half to Honor 
Luxmore. She refused it, and would by no persuasion be induced 
to accept it. 

“No, Larry, no—a thousand times no. You redeemed my 
cloak, and will not let me pay you for that. I will not touch a 
farthing of this well-earned prize.” 

Then Larry went to Tavistock and expended part of the money 
in the purchase of a handsome silk kerchief, white with sprigs of 
lilac, and slips of moss-rose on it. He returned in the carrier’s 
van instead of waiting for his father, who remained to drink 
with other farmers. This entailed the walking up of the hills. 
When he got out for this object, he left his parcel on the seat. 
On his return he found the women within sniggering. 

“Don’t y’ be offended at us now,” said one. “ But it is just so. 
Your parcel came open of herself wi’ the jolting of the Vivid, and 
us couldn’t help seeing what was inside. Us can’t be expected to 
sit wi’ our eyes shut. “Taint in reason nor in nature. I must 
say this—'tis a pretty kerchief, and Kate Luxmore will look like 
a real leddy in it o’ Sunday, to be sure.” 

Then the rest of the women laughed. 

Hillary coloured, and was annoyed. The parcel had not come 
open of itself. The women’s inquisitive fingers had opened it, 
and their curious eyes had examined its contents. They had 
rushed to the conclusion that the kerchief was intended for Kate 


‘—Larry was much about with the maiden, they were always 


teasing each other, laughing together, and Hillary had been 
several evenings in the carrier’s cottage guarding the lambs and 
sheep. 

The young man did not disabuse them of their error. He was 
vexed that they should suppose him caught by the rattle Kate, 
instead of by the reliable Honor; it showed him that they 
supposed him less sensible than he was. But he thought with 
satisfaction of the surprise of the gossips on Sunday, when they 
saw the kerchief about the neck of the elder sister, instead of 
that of Kate. 

In this expectation, however, he was disappointed. Next day 
he went to the cottage at an hour when he was sure to find 
Honor there alone, and, with radiant face and sparkling eyes, 
unfolded the paper, and offered his present to the girl. 
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Honor was more startled than pleased—at least, it seemed so— 
and at first absolutely declined the kerchief. “No, Larry, I 
thank you for your kind thought, but I must not accept it. I 
am sorry that you have spent your money—the kerchief is very 
pretty ; but I cannot wear it.” 

“ How wrong-headed and haughty you are, Honor! Why will 
you not take it?” - The blood made his face dark, he was 
offended and angry. He had never made a girl a present before, 
and this, his first, was rejected. “It gave me a vast of pleasure 
buying it. I turned over a score, and couldn’t well choose which 
would look best on your shoulders. You have given me good 
advice; and here is my return, as an assurance that I will 
observe it.” 

“T am not wrong-headed and haughty, Larry,” answered 
Honor, gently. “But see! in spite of what I said, in spite of 
my better judgment, rather than wound you, I will take the 
handkerchief. Indeed, indeed, dear Larry, I am not unthankful 
and ungracious, though I may seem so. And now I will only 
take it as a pledge that you have laid my words to heart. Let it 
mean that, and that only. But, Larry, the women in the van 
sawit. I cannot wear it just now, certainly not on Sunday next. 
You know yourself what conclusions they would draw, and we 
must not deceive them into taking us to be what we are not, and 
never can be, to each other.” 

“Why not, Honor ?” 

Instead of answering, she said with a smile, “ My brother, 
Larry, this I will undertake. When I see that you have become 
a man of deeds and not of words, then I will throw the kerchief 
round my neck and wear it at church. It shali be a token to you 
of my approval. Will that content you?” 

He tried his utmost to obtain a further concession. She was 
resolute. She did not wish to be ungracious, but she was 
determined to give him no encouragement. She had thought 
out her position, and resolved on her course. She knew that her 
way was chalked for her. She must be mother to all her little 
sisters and brothers, till they were grown up and had dispersed. 
There was no saying what her father might do were she away. 
He might marry again, and a stepmother would ill-treat or 
neglect the little ones. Ifshe were to marry, it could be on one 
understanding only, that she brought the family with her to the 
husband’s house—and to that no man would consent. It would 
be unfair to burden a young man thus. Her father, moreover, 
was not a man to be left. What Charles had become, without a 
firm hand oyer him, that might Oliver Luxmore also become, 
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even if he did not marry. His dispositions were not bad, but his 
character was infirm. No! it was impossible for her to con- 
template marriage. Kate might, but not she. The line of duty 
lay clear: before her as a white road in summer heat, and she had 
not even the wish to desert it. It was right for her to nip 
Larry’s growing liking for herself, at once and in the bud. 

After Larry had gone, she folded and put away his present 
among her few valuables. She valued it, as the first warm breath 
of spring is valued. She said nothing to Kate or the others 
about it. Her heart was lighter, and she sang over her work. 
The little offering was a token that through the troubled sky the 
sun was about to shine. 

A day or two after, Charles lounged in, and seated himself by 
the fire. She was pleased to see him. He was at honest work 
with Mr. Langford, earning an honest wage. She said as much. 
Charles laughed contemptuously. ‘“ Ninepence,” he said, “ nine- 
pence aday. What is ninepence ?” 

“It is more than you had as a soldier.” 

“ But as a soldier I had the uniform and the position. Now I 
am a day-labourer—I, a Luxmore, the young squire with 
ninepence and lodging and meat.” 

“ Well, Charles, it is a beginning.” 

“Beginning at ninepence. As Mrs. Veale says, ‘One can’t 
stand upon coppers and keep out of the dirt.’ What is the meat 
and drink? ‘The cider cuts one’s throat as it goes down, and the 
food is insufficient and indigestible. If I had not a friend to 
forage for me, I should be badly off.” 

“If you keep this place a twelvemonth, you will get a better 
situation next year.” 

“Keep at Langford a twelvemonth!” exclaimed Charles. 
“Not if I know it. It won’t do. Never mind why. I say it 
won't do.” 

Then he began working his heel in a hole of the floor where 
the slate was broken. 

“You know Mrs. Veale?” he asked, without looking at his 
sister. 

“ Yes, Charles. That is, I have seen her, and have even spoken 
to her, but—know her—that is more than I profess. She is not 
a person I am like to know.” 

“You had better not,” said Charles. “She don’t love you. 
When I mention your name her face turns green. She'd ill-wish 
you if she could.” 

“T have never done her an injury,” said Honor. 
“That may be. Hate is like love, it pitches at random, as 
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Mrs. Veale says. You may laugh, Honor, but that same woman 
is in love with me.” 

“Nonsense!” Honor did not laugh, she was too shocked to 
laugh. , 

“What is there nonsensical in that? I tell you she is. She 
cooks me better food than for the rest of the men, and she favours 
me in many ways.” 

“She cannot be such a fool.” 

“There is no folly in fancying me,” said Charles, sharply. 
“T have good looks, have seen the world, and compare with the 
louts here as wheat with rye. Many a woman has lost her heart 
to a younger man than herself.” 

“Charles, you must be plain and rough with her if this be so 
—though I can scarce believe it.” 

“No one forces you to believe it. But don’t you think I’m 
going to make Mrs. Veale your sister-in-law. I’m too wide-awake 
for that. She is ugly, and—she’s a bad un. Yes,” musingly, 
“she is a bad un.” 

Then he worked his heel more vigorously in the hole. “Take 
care what you are about, Charles, you are breaking the slate, and 
making what was bad, worse.” 

“T wish I had Mrs. Veale’s heart under that there stone,” said 
Charles, viciously. “I'd grind my heel into it till I'd worked 
through it. You don’t know how uncomfortable she makes 
me.” 

“Well, keep her at arm’s length.” 

“T can’t doit. She won’t let me. She runs after me ag a cat 
after a milk-maid.” . 

“Surely, Charles, you can put a stop to that.” 

“T suppose I must.” 

He continued, in spite of remonstrance, grinding through the 
broken slate into the earth. His face was hot and red. He put 
his elbow up, and wiped his brow on his sleeve. 

“Tt is cursed warm here,” he said at last. 

“Then keep away from the fire. I’m glad you have come to 
see me, Charles; I always wish you well.” 

“Qh, for the matter of that I only came here to be out of the 
way of Mrs. Veale.” 

Then Honor laughed. “ Really, Charles, this is childish.” 

“Tt is not kind of you to laugh,” said he, sulkily ; “ you do not 
know what it is to have your head turned, and to feel yourself 
pulled about and drawn along against your will. It is like 


‘oranges and lemons,’ as we played at school, when you are on 
the weakest side.” 
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“Whither can Mrs. Veale draw you? Not to the altar rails, 
surely.” 

“Oh no! not to the altar rails. Mrs. Veale is a bad un.” 

His manner puzzled Honor. She was convinced he was not 
telling her everything. 

“What is it, Charles?” she said; “you may give me your 
confidence. Tell me all that troubles you. What is behind? I 
know you are keeping back something from me. If I can advise 
and help you, I will do so. Iam your nearest sister.” Then she 
put her arms round his neck and kissed him, 

“Don’t do that,” said he, roughly ; “I hate scenes, sisterly 
affection and motherly counsel, and all that sort of batter-pudding 
without egg and sugar. I reckon I am outgrown that long ago. 
I have been a soldier and know the world. If you think to pin 
me to your apron, as you have pinned father, you are mightily 
mistaken. No; 1 will tell you no more, only this—don’t be 
surprised if I leave Langford. Ninepence a day is not enough to 
hold me.” 

“Oh, Charles, I entreat you to stay. You have regular work 
there and regular pay. As for Mrs. Veale " 

“Curse Mrs. Veale!” interrupted Charles, and with a stamp of 
his iron-shod heel he broke the corners of the slate slab. Then 
he stood up. 

“Look here, Honor. I mustn’t forgeta message. Old Langford 
wants to see my father mighty particular, and he is to come up to 
the house to have a talk with him. He told me so himself, and 
indeed sent me here. Father is to come up this evening, as he is 
not at home now. You will remember to send him, Honor?” 

“Yes,” she answered, bending her face over her work, “ yes, I 
shall not forget, Charles.” 

Her brother had not the faintest suspicion that his master was 
a suitor for Honor’s hand. Mrs. Veale knew it, but she did not 
tell him. She had reasons for not doing so. 

“Ninepence per diem!” muttered the young man, standing in 
the doorway. ‘“ That makes fourpence for ale, and fourpence for 
baccy, and a penny for clothing. “Taint reasonable. I won't 
stand it. I reckon I'll be off.” 

Then, after a moment of irresolution, he came back into the 
middle of the room, and, taking Honor’s head between his hands, 
said in an altered tone, as he kissed her, “ After all, you are a 
good girl. Don’t be angry if I spoke sharp. I’m that ruffled I 
don’t know what I say, or what I do. You mayn’t be a proper 
Luxmore in spirit—that is, not like father and me—but you are 
hard-working, and so I forgive you in a Christian spirit, As Mrs. 
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Veale says, even the Chosen People must have Gibeonites to hew 
wood and draw water for them. After I am gone, look under tho 
china dog on the mantelshelf.” 

Then he went hastily away. 

Honor shuddered. His breath smelt of brandy. 

Half an hour later, Oliver Luxmore came in. Then Honor told 
him that Charles had been to the house with a message for him 
from Mr. Langford. Oliver rubbed his head and looked forlorn. 
He knew as well as his daughter what this meant. 

“T suppose,” said he, in a timid, questioning tone, “TI suppose, 
Honor, you have not thought better of what we was discussing 
together? Nodoubt Mr. Langford is impatient for his answer.” 

“No doubt,” answered the girl. 

“You haven’t reconsidered your difficulty in the matter? It 
seems to me—but then I am nobody, though your father—it seems 
to me that if there be no prior attachment, as folks call it—and 
you assure me there is none—there can’t be great hardship in 
taking him. Richesand lands are not bad things; and, Honor, it 
is worth considering that in this world we never can have every- 
thing we desire. Providence always mixes the portions we are 
given to sup.” 

“Yes, father, that is true. I am content with that put to my 
lips. It is sweet, for I have your love, and the love of all my 
brothers and sisters. Charles has been here, and he kissed me as 
he never kissed me before. That makes nine lumps of sugar in 
my cup. If there be a little bitterness, what then?” 

“Well, Honor, you must decide. We cannot drive you, and 
you count our wishes as nought.” 

He was seated, rubbing his hands, then his hair, and turning 
his head from side to side in a feeble, forlorn, irresolute manner. 
Honor was sorry for his disappointment, but not inclined to 
yield. 

“Father dear, consider. IfI did take Mr. Langford, he would 
not receive you and all the darlings into Langford house as well 
—and I will not be parted from you. Who takes me takes all 
the hive. Iam the queen-bee.” 

“T will ask,” said the carrier, breathing freer. “I can but 
ask. He can but refuse ; besides, it will look better, putting the 
refusal on his hands. It may be that he will not object. There 
be a lot o’ rooms, for sure, at Langford he makes no use of; and 
I dare say he might accommodate us. There be one, I know, full 
0’ apples, and another of onions, and I dare say he keeps wool in 
a third.” 


Honor, who was standing by the fire, started, and said hastily, 
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with shaking vofcé, “You ‘ misunderstood ‘me, father. On no 
account will.I'take him. No—on no conditions whatever.” Her 
hand was on the mantelshelf, and as it‘ shook with her emotion 
she touched and. knocked over a china dog spotted red, a rude 
chimney ornament. A‘ piece of folded paper fell at her feet. She 
stooped and picked it up. It was a five-pound note. 

She looked at it at first without perceiving what it was, as her 
mind was occupied. But presently she saw what it was that she 
held, and then she looked at it with perplexity, and after a moment 
with uneasiness, and changed colour. 

“ Father!” she said, “ here is a five-pound note of the Exeter 
and Plymouth Bank, left by. Charles. What does it mean? 
How can he have got it? Before he parted from me, he said 
something about looking under the china dog, but I gave no heed 
to his words ; his breath smelt of spirits, and I thought he spoke 
away from his meaning. His manner was odd. Father! 
wherever can Charles have got the money? Oh, father! I hope 
all is right.” 

She put her hand to her heart; a qualm of fear came over 
her. 

“Right! Of course it is right,” said the carrier. “ Five 
pounds! Why, that will come in handy. It will go towards the 


cost of the horse if you persist. As for these lambs, he ought to 
pay me for them, but I don’t like to press it, as I hear he won't 
allow it was his dog killed them, and he swears Hillary shot 
Rover out of spite, and lays the lamb-killing on the dog unjustly. 
Well, Honor, I suppose you must have your own way; but it is 
hard on Charles and me, who work as slaves—we who by rights 
should be squires.” 
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No Lady who values ber COMPLEXION should ever be GIVEA GREAT BOMLADSTRENOTH | 


without it, as ning is Invaiuable at all Seasons of the 2 G Bott Bottles GREAT NERVE STRENGTH! 
Sold 


Year for kee the Skin Soft and at eaening, GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH! 
Ts perfeeily harmle may be applied to the skin of the tenderest Infant. 
Bottles, 1s,, ts. 92., and 3c 64, of all Chemids and Perfumers. Everywhere. - GREAT: D. LIVE STRENGTH! 


Any size free for ot. extra extra by the Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM & Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, 
Nervous Complaints, General Debility. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


In imperial pint and quart bottles, 


IS SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN. 


CAUTION.—7he names of CROSSE & BLACK WEL 
are:on the labels and capsules of the bottles. 

















LONDON : PRINTED BY W, CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CkUS8, 











